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HE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation owes its origin to the conjoint 
action taken by several county associations 
of teachers. The foremost in the movement 
was the Allegheny County Association, 
closely followed by the associations of Phila- 
delphia and Lancaster. The call for the 
convention that organized the Association, 
reads as follows: 

“A State Convention of teachers and friends of 
education will be held at Harrisburg, on Tuesday, 
the 28th of December, in which it is hoped that every 
‘county and educational society of the State will be 
represented. Matters of great interest to teachers 
and all others engaged in the cause of general educa- 
tion will be discussed and acted on. All who realize 
the importance of the object, should therefore take 
the necessary steps to have their respective sections 
of the State tully represented.” 


This call was issued in the Fall of 1852, 
and that its main object was the establishment 
of a State Teachers’ Association appears from 
the fact that in the proceedings the first 
item reported by the committee to prepare 
business, was a resolution, providing for the 
appointment of a committee ‘‘to draw up 
and present to the convention a constitution 
for the organization of a State Teachers’ As- 
sociation.’’ ‘Ihis committee was appointed, 
and performed the work assigned it. The 
constitution thus reported was adopted and 
officers elected under it, who at once took 
their seats, and the State Association was 
duly organized. 

The late’ meeting at York was the shirty. 
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second held by the Association, counting as 
one the first meeting of which we have 
spoken, held at Harrisburg. The writer of 
this article has attended ‘wenty-mine of these 
meetings, having missed only ¢hree, and these 
from necessity. He was present at the birth 
of the Association, was a member of the 
committee that reported in favor of organiz- 
ing it, helped frame its original constitution, 

was one of its first officers, and has watched 
its growth and work with an interest probably 
greater than that of any other of its members. 

Up to 1858 meetings were held twice a year, 

and though in no case very large, they were 

composed in most part of able, earnest, and 
elf-sacrificing teachers and friends of educa- 

tion. At most of the meetings in the early 

days, the diferent parts of the State were rep- 

resented by picked men, and, as our educa- 

tional policy was then less settled than now, 

the discusssions that took place were some- 

times prolonged for a whole day, and became 

very warm. They were frequently followed 

by the best results For example, at the first 

Harrisburg meeting, the report in the Schoo/ 
Journal says: ‘‘'The committee on resolu- 

tions, through the chairman, Mr. Wicker- 

sham, reported the following resolution :: 

“ «Resolved, That to increase the efficiency of 
teachers, and elevate their profession, a strict exami-- 
nation of all applicants for schools is desirable ; and,, 
as an agency for the performance of this-work, as well, 


as for the discharge of other important duties apper- 
taining to such office, none recommends itself to us- 








more favorably than the employment of well-qualified,. 
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practical teachers as county superintendents ; and we 
respectfully ask the Legislature to consider the pro- 
priety of so amending the present common school law 
as to provide for the appointment of such officers.’ ” 

On this resolution a very animated discus- 
sion arose, covering the whole field, so timed 
as to take place in the presence of the Gov- 
ernor and Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
who listened most attentively, and finally 
took part in it themselves. In a little more 
than a year afterwards, and during the ad- 
ministration of these officers, Governor Big- 
ler and Secretary Hughes, the Jaw establish- 
ing the office of County Superintendent was 


passed. During all the first years the ques- 


tions most prominently before the Associa- 
tion were questions of educational policy ; 
now, they are very properly questions mcre 
directly appertaining to the scientific basis 
of teaching and to teaching as a profes- 
sion. This is the most marked difference in 
the matter brought before the Association. 
‘The work now done is less general, more 
scientific, and the men who do it have a fund 
of knowledge relating to education, and an 
insight into the principles of teaching, which 
cannot be claimed for those who pioneered 
the educational movement twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. 

The meeting at York, whose proceedings 
entirely fill this number of Zhe Journal, was 
one of the most interesting and profitable 
meetings held in late years. The attendance 
was not large, only 124 being enrolled: York 
county alone, with its more than four hun- 
dred teachers, should have exceeded this 
number. But teachers were present from all 
parts of the State, and the profession as a 
whole was well represented. In ability the 
meeting will compare favorably with any that 
have preceded it. 

The order preserved was admirable. 
Superintendent Shaub, the President, is a 
good presiding officer, and sees to it that all 
the business is despatched, and despatched at 
the proper time. 

The executive committee, of which Prof. 
N. C. Schaeffer, of the Normal School at 
Kutztown, was chairman, prepared a good 
programme of exercises, which in the main 
was carried out. Two or three of those 
appointed to read papers were unaccounta- 
bly absent, but the time they would have 
occupied was gained for discussion. 

The papers were reasonably short, and the 
discussions at times very animated. We 
have always thought that the profit to bé 
derived from such meetings comes mainly 
from a comparison of views—from the light 
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which may be thrown upon a question by 
those who look upon it from different stand. 
points—and this is best attained in a popular 
assembly by numerous, free, off hand 
speeches. 

An editorial in the Philadelphia Ledger 
complains that- the topics selected for the 
meeting at York were “‘lofty.and far-off,” 
and quite ‘‘out of the domain of profitable 
controversy.”” It instances the following: 
‘*Women vs. Men as Teachers; ‘ The 
Nature and Extent of the Teacher’s Respon- 
sibility ;”” ““The High School Question;” 
‘Teachers’ Studies and Degrees;’”’ ‘The 
Use and Abuse of Examinations’? The 
great question for teachers to consider, in the 
opinion of the editor of the Ledger, is ‘the 
most effective methods of promoting the 
education of children who have to leave 
school within a year or two after they enter.” 


‘- This,” [he goeson tosay, ] ‘ is a subject that should 
have the very first and the very best attention of the 
Teachers’ Association; but in most instances it gets 
the last and the least—and in some instances no atten- 
tion at all. It is not the high-flying and rhetorical 
sort of theme in favor for the annual meetings. Still 
it is the problem of problems, so-long as our primary 
schools turn out their pupils at the end of the primary 
course with just so much or so little reading as will 
enable them to stumble through a familiar lesson in a 
reading book composed of words of one or two sylla- 
bles, and with some little knowledge of writing and 
simple sums. It is true they have also an abundance 
of parrot phrases about ‘ primary’ and ‘secondary 
colors,’ which they do not understand ; some exercises 
in ‘ phonetics,’ which consume time that could be used 
to vastly better advantage, and some familiarity with 
the terms ‘equilateral,’ ‘isosceles,’ ‘scalene’ and 
others, referring to triangles, as they are displayed to 
their uncomprehending minds on the blackboard and 
sounded in their unaffected ears—sounds signifying 
nothing to them at their time of life. And yet this 
is the time of times in their young lives, when they 
are getting in the primary school all they will ever 
get of ‘school’ knowledge, béfore they go out to the 
work of their lives. 

«« The question of how best to save and utilize the 
time wasted—for it is wasted—in these last mentioned 
‘studies,’ as they are called, and in other time-con- 
suming proceedings, among which are an over-abun- 
dance of reviews and examinations—is one of the two 
questions pressing ahead of all others. It, however, 
but clears the way to that one which is the most im- 
portant of all, namely, the plan, or ‘course’ or 
method, which will carry the child just entered in a 
primary school the farthest in the two years of the 
primary school course—that will enable the child be- 
fore it leaves the primary school to read an ordinary 
book or newspaper, to write a legible and passable 
hand with pen, ink and paper, and give it a fair 
foundation in the elementary rules of arithmetic. 
The solution of these questions is a ‘ Teacher’s Re- 
sponsibility,’ the ‘ Nature and Extent’ of which they 
do not seem to comprehend. It is of far higher con- 
sequence than the ‘ High School Question,’ and infin- 
itely more important and pressing than ‘ Teachers’ 
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Degrees,’ or ‘Women vs. Men as Teachers,’ which 
is no more-in dispute than the rise, and fall of the 
tide.” 

We give the Ledger the full force of its whole 
argument, not that we think its criticisms just, 
but that the officers and members of the As- 
sociation may see what an interested outsider 
has to say. Further, if we had time, it would 
be easy to turn the Ledger’s argument 
against the writer. The qucstion he pro- 
poses is not one of general interest—less so in- 
deed than the questions to which he objects— 
but is of interest only in citieslike Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia is not Pennsylvania, and as the 
members of the State Teachers’ Association 
are mainly from the rural districts, and repre- 
sent colleges, seminaries, High Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools, as well as common schools, they 
are likely to select such themes as have an 
interest to them, without regard to questions 
that may more specially press themselves for- 
ward for discussion in large cities. 

We cannot close this notice without ex- 
pressing our satisfaction at the moral and 
religious tone that characterized both the 
papers and the discussions. There were jokes 
and fun in plenty, but no one could be pres- 
ent without feeling that he was in a body of 
earnest men and women, anxious to discharge 
their duties in good faith to the interests in- 
volved, and in the fear of God. 

We append a list of the meetings held by 

¢the Association, including the meeting at 
Harrisburg, at which it was organized: 

“1. Harrisburg, 1852. 9. Harrisburg, 1856. 

. Pittsburgh, 1853. 10, Chambersburg, 1857. 

3. Lancaster, 1853. 11. Indiana, 1857. 

. Pottsville, 1854. 12. Scranton, 1858. 

. Lewistown, 1354. 13. West Chester, 1859. 

. Pittsburgh, 1855. 14. Greensburg, 1860, 

. Philadelphia, 1855. |15. Lewisburg, 1861. 

. Williamsport, 1856. 

_ In 1862 no meeting was held on account 
of the invasion of the State, but a well-at- 
tended educational convention was held at 
Harrisburg, a little later in the year. 


16. Reading, 1863. 24. 
17. Altoona, 1864. 25. 
18. Meadville, 1865. 26. 
Ig. Gettysburg, 1866. 27. 
20. Bellefonte, 1867. 28. 
21. Allentown, 1868. 29. 
22. Greensburg, 1869. 30. Erie, 1877. 

23. Lancaster, 1870. gt. Reading, 1878. 


In 1879 the National Educational Associa- 
tion met at Philadelphia, and no meeting was 
held. 

32. York, 1880. 

The Association will meet next year at 

Washington, Pa. 
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Williamsport, 1871. 
Philadelphia, 1872. 
Pittsburgh, 1873. 

Shippensburg, 1874. 
Wilkesbarre, 1875. 
West Chester, 1876. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION.* 


HE Twenth-sixth Annual Session of the 

State Teachers’ Association was called 
to order in the court-house at York, at 2:10' 
p- m., on Tuesday, July 27, 1880, by the 
President, County Superintendent BF. 
SHavs, of Lancaster. Rev. J. O. MiLier, D. 
D., read the 23d Psalm and offered prayer. 

Vacancies in the Enrolling Committee, 
caused by the death of Prof. ALLEN and ab- 
sence of other members, were filled by the 
appointment of Supt. D. G WiL.iams, of 
York; Miss Elizabeth Lioyp, Bucks ; Prof. 
I. S. Geist, Lancaster; and on motion the 
committee proceeded to enrol members. 

An Auditing Committee was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. I. S. Geist, W. H. 
SHELLEY and A. N, Ravs. 

Notice was given that an amendment to 
the Constitution would be offered, changing 
the provision relative to time of meeting, 
leaving the same to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee on any Tuesday between the 15th 
of July and the 15th of August. 

On motion of Prof. A. N. Raus, teachers 
and friends of education from other States 
who were present during the sessions, were 
invited to participate in the discussions. 

Hon. Joun Gipson, of York, then deliv- 
ered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : On behalf 
of the teachers of York and its citizens, I bid you a 
cordial welcome to this ancient borough. After 
twenty-five years of sociable and profitable reunions 
in different parts of the State, this is the first time you 
have given us an opportunity to do so, by honoring us 
with your presence and deliberations. We expect, 
however, that, while your proceedings will afford mu- 
tual improvement to yourselves in your own peculiar 
sphere, we shall receive great benefit from the in- 
structive essays and debates which will occupy your 
time. It is seldom the privilege of any community 
to welcome so learned a body as yours, and the en- 
lightenment, for I may well call it such, shed abroad by 
your counsels over this fair Commonwealth, will be 
doubly enjoyed by us, and will be felt with more im- 
pressiveness by those of us who catch your words of 
wisdom and instruction as they fall upon our ready 
ears. 

It must not be supposed by you, or the people of 
any portion of Pennsylvania, that the selection of 
York as a place of meeting at this late day is owing to 
any want of appreciation by this community of the 
interests of education or the profession of a teacher. 
Nor is this the first time that a convention of teachers 
has met here. It is an historical fact that, some fifty 
years ago, such a body adjourned from West Chester 
to York. I can assure you that no city in this Com- 


* Proceedings reported by J. D. Pyotr, Lancaster, Pa. 
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monwealth, no borough or town, holds in higher esti- 
mation your vocation. There is none wherein the 
high social standing of the teacher is more firmly 
fixed. We know what is required of those who 
have undertaken the task which you have chosen— 
with some of you, a life work. It is a field of ambi- 
tion as lofty as any that has ever engaged the atten- 
tion of any aspirant for fame. It calls for the exer- 
cise of some of the highest faculties and mental 
acquirements, It calls for knowledge of the most 
accurate kind, for decision of character, for intense 
devotion to duty, and, above all, that rarest of virtues, 
patience, and that most commendable of qualities, 
common sense; and, in addition to the mere impart- 
ing of instruction, it is the field wherein are planted 
in infant minds the earliest seeds of Christianity and 
patriotism. It calls for the exercise of a species of 
sovereignty. The rule and management of those 
committed to the care of the teacher is equal to that 
exercised by monarchs or their satraps. In civil gov- 
ernment the ruler has usually his advisers, while he 
himself may be in name alone a potentate. But. in 
this minor kingdom there is a wide discretion, and 
success depends upon the executive ability and tact of 
the master himself. 

I use this word Master, because it is the old Eng- 
lish word applicable to the instructor of children, and 
indeed, of men. So firmly fixed was this term in the 
English mind that those to whom we are indebted for 
our familiar rendering of Holy Writ have translated 
the name by which the Great Teacher himself was 
addressed as Master. 

Here, then, in this view of your profession, what 
noble thoughts are suggested to the mind to impress 
upon you the true meaning of the name you’ bear. 
Ali the philosophers of the olden time—those to 
whom the world is indebted for all that is valuable in 
morals and science—were teachers or masters-—Soc- 
rates, Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, Archimedes. And 
in modern times, those who are the more conspicuous 
lights of philosophy and science—the wonderfully 
learned German, Liebnitz; the great Swiss mathema- 
tician, Euler; the French philosopher, Cousin ; the 
equally great Scotchman, Sir William Hamilton, and 
Presidents Dwight, Nott, and Wayland, of our own 
land—were, as we are informed by those who studied 
their lives, teachers—their business from early life 
till its close. Many famous professors of our colleges 
commenced life in the ranks as school teachers. We 
can point you to one of the most eminent astronomers 
of the day, Prof. Daniel Kirkwood, of the University 

‘of Indiana, formerly President of the College of 
Delaware, who has added another law to those of 
Kepler in the movements of the planetary world, and 
whose patient researches have added great light to the 
investigation of the meteorological wonders of the 
universe. He was a teacher in the York County 
Academy. 

This leads me to speaks of our institutions of 
learning, and of our numerous common and private 
schools, in order to convey to your minds some idea 
of the sentiment of our people on the subject of edu- 
cation, and the profession of a teacher, the duties and 
responsibilities of whose high calling are about to be 
brought before us in so vivid and impressive a man- 
ner during your sessions here. 

The York County Academy, to which I have just 
alluded, is an institution of the last century. Formed 
under the auspices of the Episcopal Church, by the 
efforts of Rev. John Campbell, then rector, and sur- 
rendered by some means to the State, it was placed 





under the control of a corporate body of trustees, who 
are required to educate a limited number of pupils 
gratuitously. This Academy has been the Alma 
Mater of many of our most, prominent business and 
professional men, and is in successful operation. Its 
school edifice was erected in 1787, and but slight 
alterations have been made in its structure, It was 
for a long time the largest building in the borough, 
It is a relic of the past, and is well worth a visit, 
The Academy was without a rival until other institu. 
tions were formed about ten years ago. 

The York Collegiate Institute has been a most suc. 
cessful undertaking. Its school edifice, erected by 
private munificence, forms one of the most attractive 
features of our town. This institute is noted for its 
thorough preparation of young men for the higher 
universities. I may mention also the institution 
known.as ‘* Young Ladies’ Seminary,” late Cottage 
Hill College, and excellent schools for younger chil- 
dren. The York High School, through the efficiency 
and ability of its late principal, Professor William H, 
Shelley, the superintendent of the common schools of 
the borough, is a model of its kind. In the means 
and manner of imparting instruction to the pupils it 
compares favorably with any schools of the same 
grade in the State, as well as with any schools any- 
where of an academic or collegiate character. 

It has been said that the introduction of the com- 
mon school system was opposed in some of. the dis- 
tricts of York county. However that may be, or 
whatever may have been the reasons for the opposi- 
tion, it is a fact that the education of the young has 
never been neglected. The early settlers of York 
county brought, as it were, their schools with them, 
along with their churches. The Lutherans and the 
German Reformers had their parish schools. I may 
here speak of a theological seminary formed here by 
the efforts of Rev. Dr. Lewis Mayer, under the aus- 
pices of the German Reformed Church, in 1825. 
This seminary was afterwards removed to Mercers- 
burg, where it became famous for its theology, and it 
now forms a part of the university known as Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, at Lancaster. 


The schoolmaster has been abroad in all parts of 


York county at all times. To be sure the old Latin 
name of pedagogue, which seems now like a term of 


reproach, characterized this old-fashioned teacher. — 


The proverb of the wise man, “ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” was not read conversely then, as it 
has been in more modern days, and it is true that not 
much attention was paid to the comfort of the scholar. 
Yet many great, many able and learned men went 
bravely through the ordeal themselves, and the world, 
perhaps, bettered by the discipline. This old-time 
schoolmaster is held in revered memory by many of 
us, and the beautiful words of one of the most charm- 
ing of English poets may be recited here, as not inap- 
plicable to some of our old teachers, and indeed, as 
not inappropriate to the village school of to-day. 


** There in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well did the boding tremblers learn to trace, 
‘The day’s disasters in his morning face. 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet kind he was, and if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in tault. 
The village all declared how much he knew, 
’"l'was certain he could write and cipher, too. 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
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And e’en the story ran that he could gauge. 
In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still. 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around. 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


When the common schools were introduced, and es- 
pecially when the present system was inaugurated, 
there were found many zealous workers to insure 
their success. And now, to-day, no county can boast 
of a more thorough and systematic, a more liberal 
and earnest organization. The Board cf School Con- 
trol of the Borough of York, and the Directors 
throughout the county, take pride in the thoroughness 
of the means of instruction of the children and the 
comfort and convenience of their school houses. Yet, 
notwithstanding the means afforded for acquiring an 
excellent education at the public expense, private 
schools and seminaries other than those I have men- 
tioned, flourish in a remarkable degree. There is, 
therefore, I repeat, no lack of appreciation of the 
teacher of whatever sort, or of aid in his efforts, found 
.in this community. 

In welcoming you here, I can say further that 
York is rich in historical associations, I regret to say 
that, years ago, through a spirit of utilitarianism, 
which in this day would probably be called vandal 
ism, the ancient structure in which the Continental 
Congress sat during the darkest hours of the Revolu- 
tion, was torn away to make a site for market- houses, 
But we can point you tothe tombs of two of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, the remains 
of one of whom repose in our beautiful Prospect Hill 
Cemetery, and of the other in the church-yard of the 
Presbyterian church. . 

York has also attractions in the beauty of its situa- 
tion and the richness of the cultivation of its surround- 
ing farms—in its manufactures, public buildings, libra- 
ries, societies, and a fair share of churches, which, 
with many business houses and private residences, pre- 
sent features of architectural skill and beauty, 

And now, ladies and gentlemen of the Teachers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, I can say that our people 
are glad tc see you, and proud of your presence here. 
They trust that nothing may be wanting in the way of 
true courtesy and hospitality to make your sojourn 
here pleasant and agreeable, and that you may carry 
away with you recollections favorable to our city, our 
homes and people. 

The great work in which you are engaged individ- 
ually brings its own reward; but yet we trust that 
time will raise the standard of your profession every- 
where, and that ultimately it will receive rewards 
commensurate with its merits. 


Prof. N. C. SCHEAFFER, Principal of Kutz- 
town State Normal School and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, made the following 


RESPONSE, 


Two years ago the town of York was selected in 
preference to several of its rivals as the place for hold- 
ing the next meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The hearty welcome that we have received is 
a convincing proof that the selection was not a mis- 
take. The custom of educators leaving home to com- 
pare notes with others engaged in the same cause, is 
not new. More than a thousand years ago—in the 
days when learning and letters had taken refuge in 
the two Isles of the North to escape the destructive 
hands of the barbarians that devasted Italy and the 
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countries around the Mediterranean—many Anglo- 
Saxons crossed the sea to visit their colleagues in the 
monasteries and schools of Ireland. “In crowds 
numerous as bees,” as Aldhelm writes, the English 
visited Ireland, or the Irish visited England, where 
the Archbishop Theodore was surrounded by Irish 
scholars.” 

But the educational pilgrim of those days did not 
always find a hospitable roof; sometimes he had no 
place of rest except, perhaps, the post on the highway 
or the stone that marked the limit of some plantation. 
I have attended meetings of the State Association 
where some were almost in the same predicament. 
The ample preparations of the local committee, and 
the hearty welcome which has just been given us, 
leave no room for fears of that kind on the present 
occasion. 

To the good citizens of York I would say that we 
anticipate a pleasant and profitable time in your midst. 
In all professions there is danger of crystallization: 
Routine work and the division of labor, by which 
modern society is characterized, cramp the soul and 
narrow the intellect. Then, too, with advancing years 
we become more conservative, less inclined to move 
along with the times, Hence we need the stimulating 
influence of other men who are engaged in the same 
calling. By nature as well as by habit we are all one- 
sided. We, therefore, need the complementary influ- 
ence of new faces and new views and theories. Edu- 
cational growth is the result of a play of mind upon 
mind, of one personality stimulating another, of the 
friction against those who differ from us, and yet seek 
the same ends. The wisdom of the old must enlighten 
the young, and the enthusiasm of the young should 
fire and inspire the old. The college professor, the 
high school principal, the graded school teacher, the 
worker in the rank and fiie of our ungraded county 
schools, the superintendent whose duty it is to super- 
vise the whole and weld all the parts into an organic 
unity—these meet here upon a common level, to inter- 
change views and to profit by each other’s experience. 

When we hear of the deeds and achievements of 
other men in other places, we are apt to think of them 
as miade of stuff different from ourselves, and to 
believe ourselves incapable of doing likewise. At 
Chautauqua I could hardly believe my eyes when [ 
saw the tamous Col. Parker, of Quincy, and recog- 
nized in him an old University friend, whose attain- 
ments were regarded by his fellow students as by no 
means extraordinary. 

Devotion to his work, largeness of heart, keen ob- 
servation of’ what had been done in the Victoria 
school at Berlin, together with favorable surroundings, 
have placed him in the front rank of the educators of 
this land. Much as we may be disposed to criticise 
his work, we must at least admit that he has stimu- 
lated all New England to a re-examination of her 
methods of instruction and her courses of study, and 
that the greatness of a man is not measured by the 
salary he receives or the literary attainments of which 
he can boast, but rather by the amount of moulding 
influence which he exerts upon his fellow-men. The 
example of such men, as often as we are brought into 
living contact with them, stimulates us,to greater self- 
sacrifice, kindles in us new zeal for our work, and 
more ardent devotion to the great cause of popular 
education. It inspires us with the hope that we may 
do what they have done. The fame may not be ours, 
but the glory surely must be, for every common school 
teacher daily touches the strings of a harp whose vi- 
brations will be felt when time shall be no more. 


, 
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One word with regard to the programme, and I 
have done. The Executive Committee have tried to 
bring forward a class of mew men. Some of these may 
disappoint our expectations. Their work can, how- 
ever, at all times be supplemented by the veterans of 
the Association, who will find ample opportunity to 
make themselves heard in the discussions upon the dif- 
ferent papers. The WV, £. Fournal of Education 
complains of the Chautauqua meeting, and advises 
the incoming President to lay the axe at the root of 
the tree, and to declare boldly by another year that 
each session of the Association shall be devoted to 
the thorough discussion of one topic opened by a half 
hour essay, the disputants limited to ten minutes, so 
that 250 of the 300 members in attendance may not 
be debarred from giving the results of their experience 
in debate. 

This is virtually the plan adopted by your Execu- 
tive Committee. It depends upon you whether it 
shall succeed or fail. If when the different papers are 
read, everybody keeps his seat in silence, the pro- 
gramme must necessarily he a failure, and the Execu- 
tive Committee will go home deluged with criticisms 
and perhaps abuse. If, on the other hand, the mem- 
bers of the Association will give the discussions their 
undivided attention, and speak as often as the spirit 
moves them, the sessions will be full of life and inter- 
est, and we will go home feeling that it was good to 
have been here. 

As Chairman of the Executive Committee, I now 
commit the programme into the hands of the Associa- 
tion. 


Supt. R. M. McNeat, of Huntingdon, 
took the chair, and President SHaus delivered 
the following Inaugural Address upon the 
subject, 


A RETROSPECT; AND SOME CAUTIONS. 


B. F. SHAUB. 


In thinking about ;what I should say in my in- 
augural address before this Association, it occured to 
me that it might perhaps be interesting and profitable 
to consider a few points in our educational record— 
compare briefly our present record with the past, and 
(as it is always an easy matter to give general advice) 
conclude my brief paper with some well-meant and, 
as I think, much-needed cautions. Hence, the title 
of this paper, “A Retrospect; and Some Cautions.” 

And first, as to the Retrospect. In looking at the 
educational work to-day, we descry many faults, both 
of omission and commission, some glaring and very 
easily seen; others minute and clearly seen only by 
those who are accustomed to inspecting the work and 
are anxious to improve its quality. Educators are 
ever on the alert, changing from one thing to another; 
not always (I regret to say it) in the good Baconian 
mode, which is to pause in the ancient way and look 
about for a better way. But changes are made. We 
are more competent to criticise than we were for- 
merly, and the disposition to do so seems to have 
grown with the ability. We must not, however, infer 
from the existence of this critical spirit, and this spirit 
of change, that our past educational record contains 
no good things. It is full of them—it made the 
present possible. Yet prior to 1854 the schools gen- 
erally must have been very poor. 

I. Let us now glance for a moment at the condition 
of our school system as it was in 1853. The report 


of Hon. A. G. Curtin, who was then at the head of 
the School Department, for the year 1855, states the 
condition of the system prior to 1854. I should ad. 
vise every one interested in the public schools to read 
this exceedingly interesting report. To me it seems 
like some fairy tale—purely imaginary in some of its 
parts, so different is the present condition of affairs (at 
least in the county in which I am best acquainted) 
from the condition as stated in the report. And it is 
pleasing to note that when he, who was afterwards 
the great War Governor of Pennsylvania, was at the 
head of the School Department, the public schools 
had in him one of the boldest and truest friends, at a 
time when they greatly needed the help and counsel 
of the strongest and the wisest. He planned and 
acted just as wisely and as nobly in the educational 
campaign of ’54 as in the later and more sanguinary 
contest of ’61 and ’64. But we must hasten on, 
Let us listen to what he said in his report for 1855; 
‘Tt is undeniable that the common school system of 
Pennsylvania had lost the prestige and hopes of its 
earlier years and had disappointed the expectations 
of its friends. Its failing energies and want of 
adaptation to the great objects of its creation, seemed 
to portend its ultimate decay, unless animated by a 
thorough reform and an infusion of fresh vitality.” 
Plain words, these. How strange they sound to us 
younger workers of to-day! We can hardly realize 
that such things could ever be truthfully said about 
our common school system. Can it be possible that 


was So barren in its results? But these are the state- 
ments of cool, unimpassioned annual reports. Listen 
again :—“In mzmerous instances, and in many of the 
school districts, the tax duplicate was withdrawn from 
the hands of the collector as soon as the warrant for 
the share of the district in the State appropriation was 
received and cashed, and no tax collected, no teachers 
employed, no schools opened; and money appropri- 
ated by the State to sustain a languishing system of 
public instruction by common schools, applied to the 
repair of the township roads and highways and other 
similar illegal purposes,—or, what is infinitely worse, 
transferred to the pockets of the directors themselves 
as compensation for their official services.” This isa 
dark picture; but bad as were these defects, they 
dwindled into insignificance when compared with 
their blighting influence upon the schools. -‘‘ These,” 
says the report, ‘‘ were in many districts of the State 
but a melancholy burlesque on the cause of popular 
education ; many of the school-rooms were fitter sub- 
jects for the consideration of grand juries than for the 
uses of their dedication ; and highly injurious ‘to the 
health of the victims statedly imprisoned within 
their walls. AJl who could afford it withheld their 
children from the common schools, under an honest 
belief that their minds, their health and their morals 
could not be improved in such rural prisons. In 
short, a system of public instruction that should be in 
its integrity the pride and glory of the Commonwealth 
was rapidly becoming a durthen to its citizens, and a 
by-word and a reproach within and without its bor- 
ders.”” . The Superintendent then says these results 
might have been expected. Defective organization, 
and lack of supervision, would produce the same ef- 
fects in every department of business. In the report 
for 1856 he says, *‘ The Pennsylvania school system 
was comparatively dead and inoperative until the act 
of 1854, by establishing the county superintendency 
and some other wise provisions, infused life and self- 





moving vigor.” The leading feature of the act of 
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1854—that which especially distinguished it from the 
previous law—was the creation of the office of county 
superintendent. The changes effected in the working 
of the school system by this new agency are astonish- 
ing, and seem almost incredible. The State Superin- 
tendent thus speaks of the office in 1855, only one 
short year after it was created: ‘Although it is an 
office of limited powers, it has infused renewed life 
into the system, and has done more substanial benefit 
in the short space of time it has been in existence 
than any reform heretofore made, Its successful re- 
sults are an ample and unanswerable vindication of 
the necessity for the office, and it has secured to the 
system power and efficiency hitherto unattainable.’’ 

All these results, we must remember, are accom- 
plished in the face of much opposition to the act of 
1854, and especially to the county superintendency. 
Teachers (?) were opposed to it; the penurious were 
opposed to it; all the enemies of free education were 
opposed to it; it had to contend against fightings 
without, and what was worse, treachery within. And 
yet in spite of all these hostile forces, it stood, backed 
by legislative enactment and courageous friends in 
the Department and throughout the State. It saved 
money for the State, and greatly improved its schools 
the very first year it was in operation. In 1856, the 
State Superintendent says, “There are at least nine 
specific improvements or fruits resulting from the su- 
perintendency.” He states these in detail, and calls 
them the first fruits of the wise act of 1854. Is it not 
astonishing that an agency which by its fruitful and 
beneficent results so clearly vindicated its creation, 
was so persistently misrepresented and so bitterly op- 
posed? And even to-day, we can yet find here and 
there a few, who, in the face of the plainest historical 
testimony in its favor, yet kick and bite and chafe and 
fret at the distinguishing feature of the act of 1854. 
And now allow me to indulge in a supposition: 
Suppose the act of 1854 had provided for optional 
county supervision, in how many of the counties of 
the Commonwealth would it have been in operation 
to-day? I have no doubt you are answering “‘ None,” 
or “ But few, if any.” In order that the masses may 
be educated, the State must move briskly and posi- 
tively, right along in the front of the educational 
field. Free trade in education don’t work well, as 
Macaulay long ago showed. The State must aid, or 
the masses will go without education worthy of the 
name, 

It may be interesting to note, as we pass, what were 
the views of the State Superintendent in 1855, in regard 
to the full scope of the then new supervisory system 
of Pennsylvania. He recognizes the importance of 
regular and frequent visitation by competent officials, 
and calls attention to the fact that school boards are 
authorized to employ and to pay some one for doing 
such official work as is indicated above. The design 
was to provide for the needed monthly inspection of 
the schools required by law. He urges its great 
necessity; believes that the measure will have a ten- 
dency to complete the efficiency and symmetry of the 
system; and “expects that the next annual report— 
1857—from the Department will announce the gen- 
eral adoption of the plan all over the State.” The 
results of the new act were so abundant and so en- 
couraging that the Superintendent was fully justified 
in indulging in such “ great expectations.” But 
how have these expectations been realized? To-day, 
after a lapse of a quarter of a century, the close su- 
pervision which this enthusiastic friend of the system 
so ardently hoped for and so confidently expected, is 





in operation in only 119 districts, leaving 2049 dis- 
tricts without its benefits, 

This fact is a suggestive one, and refutes a thousand 
fine-spun arguments whose burden is that the people, 
seeing the advantages of certain educational agencies, 
will loudly call for them and put them in operation. 
The facts are chiefly on the other side; the people 
don't do these things without judicions aid from the 
State. This optional plan has -in it the seeds of 
death, and it wlll never have any but a sickly exist- 
ence. 

But I must close this retrospect, To-day as we 
look back at the system as it was in 1854, and reflect 
that in 1856 it was officially reported as improved 
“ not less than one hundred per cent. in teachers and 
schools,” and then consider how much more improve- 
ment has been made since, we can truthfully say that 
the authors of the act of 1854 “builded better than 
they knew,” as those always build who have rever- 
ence for their fellows and trust in the great Master of 
all. We have received from them a system which 
has in it a wonderful potency and promise, and from 
which has been evolved an immense amount of good. 
May it, like a pure and unfailing fountain, continue 
to send forth its refreshing streams into every nook 
and corner of the Staté, during all future years. 
And let us endeavor to continue to direct it wisely, and 
to make it more effective than ever in the production 
of the bighest results possible ; to strengthen it wher- 
ever it may he found weak ; and to judiciously adapt 
it to our varied needs as they arise and press them- 
selves upon our attention. And one of the ways in 
which we can use the public school to accomplish 
much good, leads me to the consideration of the sec- 
ond part of my subject—* Some Cautions.”’ 

II. I think most persons who have given the 
matter careful attention will admit that there are cer- 
tain evil tendencies on the increase amongst us—ten- 
dencies which, whilst not caused to any appreciable 
extent by the public schools, should nevertheless 
be considered by teachers, and should be checked or 
counteracted in every school. I shall speak of two 
of these tendencies only:—(1) A turning away from 
mechanical, household and agricultural pursuits ; (2) 
A giving of culture to the intellect chiefly, and, in 
the earnest effort to do this, neglecting to give culture 
to the moral nature. 

1. And as to the tendency first mentioned, I am 
constrained to say, that teachers everywhere should 
do all in their power to promote the formation of a 
taste, or at least a proper regard, for mechanical, in- 
dustrial, household and agricultural pursuits. Whilst 
it is not true that the schools are responsible for all 
or even the greater part of the erroneous ideas now 
so prevalent in regard to non-professional labor, it 
may easily be that they are responsible for some of 
them. Let me ask you, fellow-members of this Asso- 
ciation, how many of you had teachers who spoke 
earnestly to you about the importance of learning a 
trade, or of usefulness being of the greatest importance 
and being possible in any department of necessary 
labor, and made you feel as enthusiastic about zhese 
things as you were made to feel about spelling or 
history or the wonderful professional possibilities 
within, or more probably without, your reach? How 
many of you had teachers who instilled any true 
ideas whatever in regard to so-called manual labor? 
Didn’t they generally tell you, you were too smart to 
learn a trade or to waste (?) your time in any but pro- 
fessional pursuits? And you believed the teacher ; 
of course you did. And so do the pupils of to-day. 
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But, this being true, how cautious the teacher should 
be not to sow, either consciously or unconsciously, 
the seeds of dislike or contempt of manual labor. 
This weed grows rank enough in society ; no cultiva- 
tion, therefore, should be given to it in the schools. 
Let theirs be the noble work of eradicating all false 
notions concerning labor. We want teachers every- 
where to have right views on this matter, and deep 
convictions of their duty in regard to it; not the 
common school teacher only, but the professors in 
normal schools and in colleges must awake to action 
in this much-neglected matter. Every one of us will 
have to work hard if we would successfully counter- 
act the pernicious views concerning manual labor 
which pupils imbibe from fond but ofttimes foolish 
parents and friends. It is frequently said that the 
public schools educate the child, not for its station in 
life, but out of it. I have no sympathy whatever 
with the spirit which generally accompanies this 
statement; if there be any truth in it, and I suppose 
there is, I think I see how in many instances it is a 
good thing rather than an evil one; and if so, the 
statement loses its force as an argument against pub- 
lic schools, the purpose for which it is generally used. 
True education always develops aspiration—a longing 
for something better than we have known. Who can 
tell what the station in life will be? In these United 
States especially, station in life is exchangeable. 
Teach pupils to aspire ; don’t crush aspiration. It is 
laudable, and needs wise direction always, but repres- 
sion never. There are other channels besides official, 
professional and mercantile life, into which it may and 
should be directed. Here is the delicate, crucial 
work—to direct wisely. This requires superior wis- 
dom. Do we have it? If not, let us no longer con- 
tinue lacking herein; so that we may wisely take into 
consideration the probabilities as well as the fosstbili- 
ties before the pupils in our care, and thus be enabled 
to give more judicious direction to their aspirations. 
Whilst giving culture to the intellect of the pupils, we 
must hold out to them the promise that they may become 
good mechanics, good farmers, good housekeepers, 
rather than governors or lawyers, or clerks or teach- 
ers ; and above all things, we must root out the per- 
nicious notion that labor which is not professional is 
menial. I repeat, we must do these things, if we 
would perform our whole duty as teachers. We 
must not merely speak of them; we must live them. 
I despise the person who by his action or otherwise 
shows disrespect for his fellow-man, because, forsooth, 
he is not in professional life. A teacher who does 
this is, in my opinion, one of the most despicable of 
despised beings—is a prolific source of evil, and an 
intolerable nuisance that should be immediately 
abated. I say that teachers have been remiss in this 
particular phase of their proper work, and in propor- 
tion to their remissness are responsible for some of the 
aversion displayed by the young men and women of 
the country in regard to industrial and household 
pursuits. We shall not teach trades; we are not and 
should not, and, I believe, will not, be called upon 
to do this. But we have a greater work to perform 
—a work of far higher worth, a work whose results 
touch life at all points and at all times—a work. which 
I fear has been too much neglected. This it is: To 
strive to fill our pupils with a spirit of usefulness, of 
helpfulness; a spirit of duty and of manly and 
womanly achievement; a spirit of eternal love of doing 
and eternal hatred of not doing; a spirit which shall 
burn out of the girls the disposition to do naught 
but crochet all winter and croquet all summer, and 
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out of the boys. the disposition to do naught but play 
base ball for six months and to attend baser balls dur- 
ing the remainder—or it may be during the whole of 
the year; a spirit which shall prevent girls and boys 
from growing up into useless women and spendthrift 
men. 

2. A few reflections upon the second mentioned 
tendency. I believe teachers should be cautioned to 
give more attention than they now do to the culture 
of the moral nature of their pupils. It is too much 
neglected; direct and positive attention is given to it 
in but few schools. Is it safe to leave moral culture to 
chance? Would it not be much less dangerous to 
leave culture of the intellect to chance, than to leave 
culture of the moral nature thus? Knowledge is not 
a panacea for evil and wickedness in general, any more 
than it is a panacea for crime. We know that ignor- 
ance of the branches generally taught in schools is not 
the only or even the chief source of crime, and it is 
not yet clearly proved that education of the intellect 
materially diminishes crime; this much seems to be 
clearly established, that education changes the nature 
of the crimes committed. Now, whilst holding the 
opinions just expressed, it seems proper that I should 
say also that I do not believe that public school train. 
ing, or training in any school, can ever become a 
cause of crime, as is alleged in the report of. the 
Pennsylvania penitentiaries for 1879. I do not be- 
lieve this allegation, and shall not until after it shall 
have been satisfactorily proved. The schools are not 
responsible for the crime everywhere so abundant, 
Society and parents are jointly responsible for the 
major portion of the crimes. Now, whilst inclined 
to place the responsibility for crimes mainly upon so- 
ciety and parents, because I think it can easily be 
shown that it truly belongs there, I am deeply con- 
vinced that the schools can and should do much more 
than they are now doing to form good moral charac- 
ter. It is of much more importance than scholarship. 
Many parents give no more attention to the culture of 
the morals of their children than they do to the culture 
of their intellect. Therefore, what? I should say, 
therefore, the school should give so much the more 
attention to the culture of the moral nature. Does 
this Association say the same? Of what spirit are 
you, touching this matter? Much can surely be done 
in the schools to promote moral culture, But what 
are the practical modes of doing it? The paper to 
be read this evening will no doubt answer this ques- 
tion in a satisfactory way. One good way, in my 
opinion, is to do so informally, but persistently and 
continuously; the subject should be dwelt upon at 
every suitable opportunity, in every school, from the 
highest to the lowest. In every association—be it 
district, county, State, or national—it should receive 
emphatic recognition, and should be lifted up into 
that prominence which its supreme importance de- 
mands, 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I advocate not 
that pupils shall be taught less of the school branches, 
or shall be taught trades in the schools, but that 
through the wise efforts of the teachers each pupil 
shall become more fully possessed of the idea of use- 
Julness and be actuated by it so as‘to be “ not slothful 
in business;’’ not that technical religion shall_be for- 
mally taught in the public schools, but that the ideas 
of God and of the Christian religion shall be more 
distinctly recognized as the foundation upon which 
rest the exaltation and the true prosperity of nations 
and of individuals. Well will it be for the nation 
and for its schools, when all connected with their ad- 
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ministration shall feel the importance of the ideas of 
usefulness, of character, of true religion, and of God; 
when no teacher shall ever sink the God-idea or the 
the Book of books, and when each teacher shall be 
“fervent in spirit, serving the Lord ;” then will the 
nation and the schools have infused into them that 
salt, wanting which they would “thenceforth be good 
for nothing but to be cast out and to be trodden under 
foot of men.”’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. SHELDON, of Boston, of the Mew Eng- 
land Journal of Education, was called upon 
to open the discussion, and remarked that 
the question raised by the paper of the neces- 
sity of shedding light abroad in our schools 
on the dignity of honest industry, was one of 
the most important that could be brought 
before any educational body. The applica- 
tion of this doctrine in practice is needed 
everywhere. One half the badly-cooked beef- 
steak, and the bad bread and poor soup that 
we eat, would supply three times as many 
people with good wholesome food, properly 
prepared, and we should have less dyspeptics 
and a lower death-rate, if we could apply this 
doctrine in our kitchens. But we go to for- 
eign lands, and bring an ignorant, untrained 
class of people here to do this work— a work 
most important to life, health and morals— 
because it has come to be considered not 
quite ** the thing ’’ for a lady to be practi- 
cally familiar with such matters. Here is a 
weak piace in the education of our young 
women, It is a great thing to be a good, 
useful primary teacher— one who does faith- 
ful and efficient work in a primary school, in 
developing the powers of the growing mind, 
deserves greater honor than a President of a 
college—but it is an equally honorable and 
useful thing to be a good mother and a per- 
fect housekeeper. Another weak place in 
some of our modern ‘‘methods’’ appears 
when the teacher does all the pupil’s work 
for him. How shall the pupil become indus- 
trious under such treatment ? Look in upon 
a good kindergarten, and see how heartily 
children will work, if the work is adapted to 
them—how they enjoy it. Hard work is as 
healthy for the child as the man, if it is the 
tight iad of work ; concrete first, abstract 
afterwards. Ido not mean that the teacher 
is not to work, but that his duty is not done 
until the pupil works too—till all work to- 
gether; and this isa practical method of 
teaching the dignity of labor. 

Prof. Geo, P. Bearp, of California State 
Normal School, commended the doctrine of 
the paper. A great drawback in America is 
the surplus of unskilled laborers and unquali- 
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fied professionals. ‘To correct this we must 
infuse a spirit of industry into those who pass 
through our schools ; and those who are pre- 
paring teachers in the Normal Schools should 
see to it that only those who are able and 
willing to do this shall go into the profession 
with their approval. When our teachers shall 
bring their pupils to honor industry in their 
practical everyday work, we shall train up 
that intelligent, educated working-class, which 
is a greater need in a republic than a univer- 


| sal ballot, or any other political panacea. 


The paper cogently presented the importance 
of moral instruction, and he hoped this point 
would be so emphasized in¥he discussion that 
all would go away with a new sense of the 
importance of building character. 

Prof. S. B. Hetces, of York, thanked the 
President for opening up a most profitable 
subject of discussion. He believed that edu- 
cation most useful that was available for the 
wear and tear of daily life, and believed we 
should aim at illustrating everything we teach 
by actual work He had recently visited the 
State Agricultural College, at the close of the 
scholastic year, and found that work and 
theory had not been associated. ‘Ten years 
of scientific agriculture had enabled them to 
raise about half as much to the acre as their 
unscientific neighbors. It is very evident 
that something was wrong there, and no less 
evident that the students had not been taught 
to do what they learned. The time is com- 
ing when the school must also be a workshop, 
that the children may have some preparation 
for practical life; as population grows the 
means of livelihood will be more difficult to 
obtain, and all must be taught to work, and 
we may as well be preparing for it. 

Dr. S. S. HaLpEemaN, of Chiques, said this 
matter was attended to abroad. In some 
parts of Germany, between the ages of seven 
and fourteen, on one afternoon in the week 
the boys are taught gardening and farming, 
and the girls knitting and sewing. In some 
places the town has an orchard and garden, 
where the pupils can practice what they are 
taught. He approved of Prof. Sheldon’s re- 
marks on cooking: it is a great thing to be 
a good cook; and if the chief cook at a 
fashionable resort receives a higher salary 
the President of Harvard, it may be because 
he deserves it. 

Dr. Geo. P. Hays, of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, being called upon, objected 
to being introduced under false colors, as 
President Hayes, of Washington. We shall 
find it difficult to put in practice all the wis- 





dom displayed here. It is a large undertak- 
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ing to keep our boys down to intellectual 
work, and physical work besides. It may be 
admirable theory, but we shall not see that 
kind of teaching in this country until the fear 
of starvation makes it necessary. When we 
can no longer raise a good crop without scien- 
tific agriculture, then we will teach it, and not 
before. 

Mrs. Mayne B. ARCHER, Litiz, said many 
teachers would be glad to combine industrial 
with intellectual training, if they had the facil- 
ities. We must first create a public senti- 
ment to furnish the means. We cannot work 
without tools; we must be able to show the 
pupils how to do*things, as well as tell them. 

Prof. J. V. MontGomery, Millersville State 
Normal School, said he was deeply interested 
in this question. In some Boston schools, the 
girls are taught to cut and make garments, as 
part of the regular curriculum ; and this kind 
of instruction is more important and practical 
than much of the arithmetic now taught. He 
looks forward to the time when there should 
be a workshop attached to every school in the 
land ; and hoped the Association would reach 
some definite conclusion in the shape of a 
resolution, to put our position on record be- 
fore the public. The discussions at Reading 
lost much of their point by coming to no for- 
mal conclusion. 

Dr. Hays said that in connection with two 
churches of which he had been pastor, sew- 
ing classes had been organized to reach the 
poorer classes, in expectation of religious 
results; and the crowds that came could not 
be accommodated, representing the better 
class as well—all of them ignorant of the cut- 
ting and making of the plainest of garments. 
This, and some of the simpler forms of indus- 
trial work, may be successfully introduced 
into the schools ; but where expensive machi- 
ery is required, the Directors will not furnish 
it. 

Miss ExizaBetH Luoyp, of Bucks, asked if 
something could not be done in this direc- 
tion, when we ask for exhibitions of pupils’ 
work at county institutes? Why not offer 
prizes for the best loaf of bread, the best 
made dress or shirt, by a pupil of the public 
schools; with a little instruction at school, 
most of the work could be done, thus saving 
school time; and we should thus give an 
incentive and stimulate the taste for manual 
labor. 

Prof. SHELDON endorsed the lady’s remark, 
that public sentiment must precede the work- 
shop. We must first convince people that 
industrial education is desirable, and then 
consider the economic question. It was esti- 
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mated that to establish industrial schoo} 
workshops of a simple character in Boston 
would cost $1,750,000. The introductigg 
of such work as sewing is practicable and 
useful; but teaching mechanical trades is an. 
other matter. We may preach the millennium 
of technical education, but we can scarcely 
expect it to arrive for the next few months, 

Supt. S. A. Barr, of Berks, said the Pregj- 
dent’s paper suggested legislation on these 
matters He did not think we need compul- 
sion, or that it was desirable. We should 
get better results, and probably sooner, by 
going to the people and preparing them for 
the advance, and then the law would come of 
itself. He could not endorse some of these 
extreme theories of industrial education, 
Miss Lloyd could, no doubt, teach girls to cut 
and sew garments, and make bread; but 
what would she do with boys who wanted to 
be taught to work at a bench? And how 
would some of our old bachelor teachers get 
along with the sewing and bread-making? 
We are not ready for these things now, what- 
ever may come in the future. But we can 
create sentiment in favor of honest labor, and 
convince our pupils that it is honorable to 
obey the old law ‘‘in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” If we do this, he 
thought, it is all that can be expected of us, 

Prof. A. B. Dunwninc, of Scranton, said 
perhaps there was more of the kind of indus- 
trial education mentioned now in practical 
operation in some parts of Pennsylvania than 
we were all aware of. In schools under the 
care of the German Sisters, for instance, all 
kinds of needlework are taught, with excel- 
lent results; and they do not forget manners 
or morals, either. 

Prof. J. S. STaur, of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, endorsed the posi- 
tions of the President, and hoped that we 
should not fail of giving them some practical 
effect. Let us not try to reach after Utopian 
schemes, that cannot be realized for years, if 
ever; but do something that can be done 
now—that will create public sentiment in 
favor of advancement, and prepare the way 
for it. ; 

President SHauB closed the discussion. 
He did not think there would be workshops 
connected with country schools for a thou- 
sand years—they might come sooner in the 
cities. We can teach the girls to sew, and it 
would not hurt the boys to know that also. 
The suggestion of the lady from Bucks was a 
good one—such an exhibit as she recom- 
mended would be as interesting and useful as 
any other. The spirit of the paper was that 
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we should prepare our pupils for usefulness 
and helpfulness ; that we should root out the 
prevalent false ideas concerning labor, and 
put in their place correct notions of life, and 
of our relations to our fellow men and to God. 

Supt. W. R. Baker, of Huntingdon, sug- 


‘ gested the appointment of a special committee 


to embody the results of this discussion in 
appropriate resolutions. 

Dr. Hays thought it better to leave this 
matter in the hands of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Prof. RausB explained the absence of reso- 
lutions at the Reading session by giving the 
opinion of the members of that committee 
that they were doing the Association a kind- 
ness by not attempting to bind anybody; 
and for himself, he had heard nothing to-day 
to change that opinion. 

On motion, ‘adjourned to 744, p. m. 


— 


TUESDAY EVENING. 





HE Association was called to order at 
7:30, and the exercises were opened with 
music by the Conservatory Orchestra of York. 


Miss JENNIE V. JOHNSTON, of Mansfield, 
Pa , read a paper on 


MORAL TRAINING. 


In considering this complex whole—man—we 
cannot separate and set apart any department of his 
complete humanism. The relations of soul to sense 
are too involved—as a unit they must be treated, for 
thus only can the character be rendered symmetrical 
and beautiful. All sound morals are inseparably 
connected with Christianity. .Christ is the teacher, 
exponent and incarnation of genuine morality. In 
the sphere of the Church and family there can be no 
difficulty in determining the practical methods of 
moral culture. In Church schools the way is clear, 
as the teacher is bound to make this a specific duty. 
That the purest principles emanate always from these 
sources is unfortunately not verified by the practice of 
their graduates. There may be sound theories appre- 
hended by the intellect, which do not reach the 
heart. Yet it must be conceded that they have the 
vantage ground in many respects, and should be 
great moral factors in society. 

But our specific duty is to consider practical meth- 
ods of moral culture in connection with the Common 
School System of education. These are public insti- 
tutions, and must be kept free from all sectarian 
teachings. In order to keep the law in its spirit and 
letter, almost everything like a religious system is ex- 
cluded. The religious exercises amount to the read- 
ing of a few verses of Scripture, a short prayer, and a 
sentimental. hymn. These are often perfunctory, 
coid, mechanical, and would frequently be more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance. The 
teacher may find in the text-books, moral precepts, 
wise sayings, sage maxims, and, if he possess great 
oratorical powers, may preach upon these and talk at 
his pupils until, by fréquent repetitiou, they become 
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flat, stale and unprofitable, and fail to have any other 
effect than to be regarded as a matter-of-course per- 
formance, against which the bored student hardens 
his heart. A few clear, incisive words, said at the 
right time, are all-sufficient; if the thought by thor- 
oughly beaten out there will be no chaff in the ex- 
pression, 

There are sufficient appliances in the hands of any 
teacher, if they are properly used. He has before 
him a variety of capacities, temperaments, disposi- 
tions, trainings, a great diversity—a perfect chaos, 
which he is to bring into form and endue with life. 
How shall he proceed? Sy setting a proper example. 
Nothing can compensate for this: the most brilliant 
talents, acquirements, powers of government, will 
avail but little to inculcate correct principles, if the 
example of the teacher is contrary to his precepts. 
A teacher must not be a sign-board to point the way 
alone—he must be a leader to lead his pupils. If he 
will discountenance wrong and oppression, manifest a 
nice appreciation of the rights of others and duly ob- 
serve the same, exhibit a kind, foibearing, courteous 
manner, he cannot fail to exert a salutary influence. 
The devil, though in possession of angelic powers of 
intellect, would not be a successful instructor in 
mental and moral philosophy, 

Scarcely less important, is a thorough acquaintance 
with the moral character of his pupils, the maxims 
which govern them, the standard of their home train- 
ing. Blood is thicker than water; but there is some- 
thing thicker than blood—sympathy—which must exist 
between teacher and pupil: their natures are very 
near of kin, although the relationship is seldom ac- 
knowledged. The inquisitive, irrepressible American 
boy has pierced through the halo of reverence that, of 
old, surrounded the teacher. Any amount of argu- 
ment would not convince him that God set aside the 
choicest portion of the sixth day for the creation of 
teachers. The child must be treated as an individ- 
ual; all false notions regarding inherited tempera- 
ments, proclivities to specific evils, must be aban- 
doned. All talk about formation of character is 
useless, if it be ordained that each child must walk in 
the path worn by dissolute ancestors. Our diet 
makes us ourselves. An earth-worm is earth-colored, 
and if you crush it, it is but a drop of mud at best; a 
rose-worm is only a rolled-up rose-leaf wriggling. 
Therefore, if a pupil be disposed to speculation and 
indolence, he should be medicated with the invigor- 
ating tonic of hard, earnest, steady work, until all 
such proclivities are overcome. Otherwise a mis- 
directed taste—an unchecked tendency—an over- 
grown passion—will sway him hither and-thither with 
its unrest. 

A high moral standard in reference to truthfulness, 
fair-dealing, should be maintained—respecting study, 
recitations, observance of rules, etc. Care must be 
taken never to intimidate—always to foster native in- 
dependence. It is culpable neglect to leave them, with 
judgments untrained and powers undisciplined, to 
carry the burdens of life. 

An admiration for perfect models should be excited 
in the pupils’ minds. The connection between virtue 
and happiness, vice and misery, should be graphically 
portrayed. In order to do this effectually, to bring 
them into living intercourse with thinking men and 
women, a judiciously-selected library is indispens- 
able. A critical literary taste may be acquired at an 
early age. Immoral, sensational novels would never 
have obtained their present foothold, had stronger 
diet been provided. An hour a week, devoted to 
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familiar conversation and selected readings from 
famous authors, is a powerful factor in moral educa- 
tion. While the charm of the rollicking life of the 
gay, versatile Goldsmith still lingers, we may drag to 
the surface the dregs of bitterness and _heartsick 
yearnings, found throughout his writings : 
‘** As a hare, when horns and hounds pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes—my long vexations past— 

Here to return and die at home at last.’’ 

The gloomy moroseness of Byron, the vagaries of 
DeQuincey, the poignant remorse of Lamb—their 
blind, perilous trust in any sufficiency in humanity to 
impart true peace—these and other examples will de- 
monstrate, better than any moral homily, the truth 
that only God can sweep a circle around our whole 
animated being, swallow up therein the longings, and 
give a bound to the gropings, 

Every teacher must think for himself; he cannot 
follow stereotyped rules ; his mind and heart must be 
warmed to the importance of his mission. Wherever 
a poet may carry his prepared material, there it will 
gather to itself cumbrous masses more. The thought 
may be never so clear, but it can be never so single; 
always is there danger of its being covered and con- 
fused. There is endless fatigue in expression, and 
endless vibration between words which best sound 
his meaning, and all the while, above him stands his 
awful genius, holding up before him transcendant 
shapes of beauty, commending him to fashion his 
poem to their likeness. Is not our work analogous—its 
details tedious; the mistakes, blunders, ever recurring, 
but the perfect, ideal ever before us—the copying of 
Christ our Master ? 

A stern, unflinching responsibility rests upon each 
one us. Do we shrink from it, conscious of our 
weakness and inability? We may be strengthened, 
Let the divine Physician prescribe our regimen :— 
*‘Whatsoever things are pure””—the great, wide ex- 
panse of Nature, the great sweet thoughts of God, the 
deep, calm truth of immortality; “whatsoever things 
are lovely ’’—the trust of little children, the love of 
the poor and sinful, the service of humanity; “ what- 
soever things are honest”—steady labor with our 
might, the doing of the thing our hands find to do; 
“whatsoever things are of good report ’’—fidelity, 
patience, courage, humility-—“ think on these things.” 
Let us choose for our souls such rich, sufficient diet, 
and we will find ourselves conquerors, despite all 
difficulties. And from our culture shall spring up, 
and mature, a glorious harvest, 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. J. H. SHumaker, of Chambersburg, 
said he had promised himself not to make a 
speech while here, but would say that this 
paper dealt with matters demanding thought- 
ful consideration from every right-minded and 
right-hearted teacher, as presenting some of 
the most difficult questions met with in our 


work. Wherever depravity exists, and there 
isa great deal of it in the best regulated school 
—you are often puzzled to know just what to 
doabout it. For instance, there is the elastic 
school conscience, which believes it is dishon- 
orable to “tell on’’ others. Of course, you 
want the culprit to tell on himself; but if he 
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is hardened in lying you will have trouble jp 
bringing him to do it, and the others may 
lack moral courage to expose him. Some 
boys are born false and, will probably die sow 
false to their own better selves and, of course, 
to others. What is to be done? I do not 
know. One of the most successful methods 
is to take your boy by himself, and talk com. 
mon sense to him. We often under-estimate 
a pupil’s knowledge of right or wrong, which 
is usually far in advance of his practice, 
Profanity is one of our troubles which usually 
springs from vanity ; but sometimes the boy 
has a profane father, or perhaps mother, and 
it is part of his vocabulary. Sometimes you 
can cure this habit by putting its absurdity in 
a strong light ; others cannot be reached 50, 
I once broke up the habit by announcing 
that after two weeks I should form a class in 
profane swearing, and have it all done at one 
time, after school hours, out of hearing of 
those who did not do it nor desire to hear it, 
The practice was broken up before the time 
expired. 

Miss LLoyp said this subject of moral cul 
ture was her hobby, and she was glad that it 
was receiving due attention at this session, 
and pleased to hear these frank admissions 
that other teachers experienced the same diffi- 
culties as herself. Some teachers say they do 
not encounter them. She thought teachers gen. 
erally did not know how much profanity actu. 
ally existed among their pupils, until they had 
given very close investigation to that special 
point. She had known the habit to be broken 
up by asking the pupils whenever they uttered 
a bad word on the playground, to come into 
the school and stay five minutes, counting 
their own time. It worked very satisfactorily. 

Dr. HALDEMAN said lying sometimes had 
the excuse of inaccuracy of statement on the 
part of the teacher The teacher hearing a 
noise, and supposing a mischievous boy to 
have made it, turns upon him and says, 
“John, you did that,’’ when he does not know 
who did it, and John knows that he didn’t, 
but cannot get the teacher to believe him. In 
such cases the boy don’t lie, and the teacher 
does ; perhaps the boy will afterward follow 
the example. If we would always be accurate, 
and say no more than we now, our speeches 
would often be cut short. 

Miss LLoyp said some teachers gave pupils 
reason to think they regarded talking and 
noise as worse offences than lying and steal- 
ing, by punishing them more severely. The 
pupil will see the practical distinction more 
clearly than the moral. We should teach the 
relative character of offences. 
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Dr. Hays said Gen. Fiske, while a colonel 
in the army, agreed with his men that he was 
to do the swearing of the regiment ; he him- 
self pursued the same plan at his college. In 
cases that seem to require swearing, the stu- 
dents are expected to submit the case to the 
President, who decides whether swearing is 
necessary, and if so, he does it. And he re- 
commended them further, to do nothing that 
seemed questionable, unless they could freely 
submit the question to some confidential 
friend before acting. But cases will arise like 
that of an Irish teamster in Col. Fiske’s com- 
mand, who, being heard to address his mules 
adjectively, and reminded of the agreement, 
replied that the Colonel was not present, and 
it ‘had to be done zmmediately.”’ It is diffi- 
cult at best to apply rules for moral culture ; 
and the best fountain for morals is the Bible, if 
you can only get them to read it. You will 
reach some by enforcing the truth that God 
sees them, and they know themselves when 
they do wrong, so there are always two wit- 
nesses against them. 

Prof. BEarp doubted the propriety of treat- 
ing a subject so broad and deep in this humor- 
ous way. I believe in meeting every wrong 
habit face to face, and putting it in a new light 
before the mind of the offender. Many sin 


ignorantly, and need instruction rather than 


punishment. _If it be a public offence, treat 
it as broadly as the sphere it occcupies. It is 
difficult to adjust the boundaries between 
freedom and restraint, and in most schools 
there is probably too much dogmatic teaching. 
We should make the school life the basis of 
our instruction and seek by personal contact 
to get at the will and purpose of the individ- 
ual. We have no business in school unless 
we despise vice and love virtue—and if we 
reduce this to practice, our life will be the best 
object lesson in morals. 

’ Supt. R. K. Buewrye, of Lancaster city, 
said there was a point to be made here of the 
words ‘* Zead us not into temptation.’”’ Ido 
not believe in asking pupils to criminate them- 
selves. It is the teacher’s business to know 
who commits offence, and not the child’s 
business to tell. In a tight place, fear of the 
teacher often overcomes the fear of sin, and 
falsehood comes almost involuntarily. I in- 
struct teachers never to put that kind of 
question— rather let the offence pass, and be 
vigilant to detect the offender next time, than 
to put a premium, as it were, upon untruth, 
If we accept the report of one pupil against 
another, we leave open a door of temptation 
to revenge or spite. Ry avoiding this we at 
least negatively promote moral culture. Posi- 
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tive work may be done by good example in 
the life of the teacher, and by impressing upon 
pupils the noble traits of men who have made 
their mark in history. There is a fashion in 
morals, and if the young are brought into 
communion with the good and great of the 
past and present, they will imitate them, and 
forget to do what is low and debasing. This 
was recognized in the command to the Israel- 
ites to gather their children at the solemn 
feasts and tell them what God had done for 
his people. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster city, 
thought such moral tone and sentiment might 
‘exist in aschool as would justify the teacher 
in asking directly, ‘‘ Did you do that ?”’ or 
‘* Who did that?’’” He had-no hesitation in 
calling upon those of his boys who had been 
guilty of profane swearing to hold up their 
hands, and he believed nine-tenths of the 
offenders would respond, because the public 
sentiment of the school scorned a lie. Some 
boys will swear, and lie too; but a good 
moral tone will Dreak up the practice pretty 
thoroughly. There is nothing humorous 
about this matter; it is removed from the 
sphere of fun by the Third Commandment, 
which may be driven home with an emphasis 
that most boys will feel. When you have 
asked for a show of hands on profane lan- 
guage, call for those who are willing to aban- 
don it. Some will stand by their promise 
—he had tried it, and the evidence was con- 
clusive that work was done ; swearing was in 
a good degree banished from the school. 
Where you have established such school sen- 
timent that boys are ashamed to lie to you, 
such a show of hands is fairly reliable. The 
Bible is the authority to fall back upon at 
last, in dealing with this question. 

Supt. W. R. Baker, of Huntingdon, said 
influence was lost by neglect to build up con- 
fidence between teachers and children. We 
should not meet our pupils the first day of 
school as thqugh they were a set of rogues, 
but should assume them to be honest until 
proved otherwise, and show them how high 
an estimate we set upon honesty. Let them 
see we trust them, and when they know that 
you may ask for a confession, and show that 
you value it by giving sympathy and encour- 
agement in overcoming bad habits rather 
than severe punishment. 

Supt. Gro. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, said 
this question was hard to discuss, because we 
have no uniform standard of morals—every 
community and teacher has a different stand- 
ard. Until we are agreed, we cannot make 
rules for moral culture, except in a very few 
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leading points. Human nature covets the “for- 
bidden fruit ”’—if you strictly prohibit swear- 
ing, some will swear because of the prohibition; 
and if you would forbid them to pray, they 
would be found praying behind the school- 
house. I should not announce the formation 
of a swearing class, because the pupils would 
know it was not true. As to asking who 
committed an offense, and punishing those 
who confess, it of course puts a premium on 
lying ; for if they lie they escape, and if they 
tell the truth they are punished. 

Prof. SCHAEFFER did not believe it was well 
to begin moral culture with externals. The 
essayist properly started from the Christian 
stand point; in that way alone can you get 
a true philosophy of moral culture. He had 
seen State schools whose influence was fright- 
ful, and others whose power for good was in- 
calculable, according as they built upon a 
true or false basis. We must begin by hav- 
ing Christian teachers, whose silent example 
will be more effective than any eloquence of 
the lips. A teacher full of the Christian spirit 
will infuse into his school a tone that will 
banish vice and wickedness. Arnold seldom 
spoke of morals, but his moral atmosphere 
made wrong disgraceful; and the influence 
of his school was felt all over England and 
Look back over the list of edu- 


beyond it. 
cational reformers, and you find them all 
strong, firm believers in Christianity; not a 
single blatant unbeliever has ever so moulded 
the life and thought of a people as to be legit- 


imately called great. If the history of edu- 
cation teaches anything, it is that mere intel- 
lectual culture will not preserve a nation, and 
that you need Christian men and women in 
your schools to give you strong and useful 
citizens and faithful members in the Christian 
Church. 

Dr. SHuMAKER said Mr. Luckey had wholly 
misunderstood him in relation to the swear- 
ing: class. It was no idle threat; the boys 
knew he would do what he said, unless the 
practice was broken up—and it was broken 
up. Shall we not ask pupils to confess? What 
brings boy or man up square to duty? The 
sense of personal responsibility ; that was 
what he wanted in his school, anc he found 
the best way to impress it was by bringing 
every pupil face to face with what he had 
said or done. He believed that was good 
preparation for future life, when the law will 
hold every one responsible for his acts. 

Mr. McCaskey said the last remark had hit 
the nail square onthe head. ‘The sense of per- 
sonal responsibility is the great matter. He 
had been meeting boys in school for twenty- 
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five years, had put straight questions whep. 
ever he thought best, generally receiving 
satisfactory answers, and never punishin 
those who confessed themselves in the habit 
of using profane language. Reformation 
must come from the inside, not the outside; 
and if you can put good impulses nfo the 
pupil, you have done him good service. 

Dr. Hays thought it would be well to refer 
to the next Executive Committee the ques. 
tion of the relation of innocent pupils to 
immoral practices extant in their schools. 

The discussion closed, and was followed 
by music from the orchestra. 

Prof. F. A. Marcu, of Lafayette College, 
then read a report from the Committee ap. 
pointed at the last meeting of the State As. 
sociation to consider the matter of Spelling 
Reform. This extended paper enumerated 
the leading scholars in America and- abroad, 
and the various educational, legislative, and 
other prominent bodies in this country, that 
have thus far regarded this “reform” with 
favor. It was promised for insertion in these 
proceedings, but has not been received up 
to the time of going to press, and is, of 
necessity, omitted. 

Dr. HALDEMAN said certain people ob- 
jected to any reform in our spelling because 
it would destroy the etymology of the Eng- 
lish language. These people are of the large 
class who know nothing about etymology— 
no etymologist has ever said so. The ward 
came first, then the spelling of it ;.and the 
matter should: be governed by the laws of 
speech, and not by what are called rules of 
orthography. This fine English spelling 
which is to be kept sacred—how did we get 
it? Why, the first English printer, Caxton, 
had to import Dutch compositors, and they, 
knowing no English, of course could not 
adapt spelling to sound, and were compelled 
to guess at it. This will be news to the 
people who are horror stricken at the thought 
of ‘‘altering the sacred page of Milton and 
Shakspeare,’’ and who could not read a page 
of either as originally written, and have no 
idea how these men spelled. One specimen 
of Shakspeare’s spelling may be given in the 
word ijgg, which these conservative persons 
should at once reinstate, with hundreds of 
others like it. The common-sense rule for 
spelling is that one letter or character shall 
represent one sound, and no letter shall be 
used that is not sounded. ‘Silent letters” 
are absurd on the face of it—as we at the end 


‘ of dialogue, and thousands of others. 


Prof. Raus expressed his high appreciation 
of the scholarship of the two gentlemen who 
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had spoken, and their position among the 
most eminent philologists ; yet he saw sound 
and substantial reasons why the Association 
should not endorse this so-called ‘* spelling 
reform.” The committee appointed on this 
subject at Wilkesbarre was not unanimous in 
its favor; he was a member of it, and had 
always been on the other side. Language 
grows and changes with its use by the people, 
and in so far we must accommodate ourselves 
to its changes—so far and no farther he was 
aspelling reformer. It is not the business of 
the philologists, or anybody else, to attempt 
to lay down arbitrary rules for these changes 
—they follow a law of their own. This is 
an old idea ; Webster tried to make us spell 
aker and grotesk, but nobody followed him ; 
he succeeded somewhat better with ‘heater, 
etc., and has given us the trouble of learning 
two spellings for thousands of doubtful words, 
which is not progress. While lexicographers 
differ, the people will choose for themselves ; 
and when the best speakers and writers agree 
upon a change, then it will be generally 
adopted, and not before. One point has 
been entirely overlooked by our philologists 
—the disciplinary value of the present or- 
thography in our school course ; a discipline 
given at the time it is needed, and which 
helps to make thinkers, and develop mental 
strength. We are told this reform would 
“save time and expense”—for the next gen- 
eration, perhaps; meanwhile, we would be 
put back about a generation. Then there is 
no settled standard of pronunciation ; and if 
each writer spelled phonetically, we should 
not have uniformity after all. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


XERCISES were opened with prayer by 
', Prof. Gro. P. BearD, Principal of Cali- 
fornia Normal School. 
Prof. E. O. Lyte, of Millersville Normal 
School, read the following paper on | 


TEACHERS’ STUDIES AND DEGREES. 


E. O. LYTE. 


THE subject of Professional Degrees for Teachers 
was discussed at the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation in Philadelphia Jast summer; and it has been 
thought that a few remarks bearing somewhat upon 
the same general subject would not be inappropriate 
at this Association, in order that the question might 
be brought more directly to the attention of the 
teachers of Pennsylvania, and through them, if deemed 
advisable, to the notice of thcse in whose hands lies 
the power to determine the course of study for the 
teachers of our State. It will be my purpose, there- 
fore, not so much to present anything new upon the 
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subject of Teachers’ Studies and Degrees as to bring 
the matter before the Association for their considera- 
tion, 

As, year by year, education is becoming more gen- 
eral, and the methods of imparting knowledge are 
improving, the demands of a teacher for a wider 
recognition of his ability and his labors are growing 
louder. Not more modest than the rest of mankind, 
he calls himself a professor, and expects others to do 
likewise. He speaks of his vocation as one of the 


learned professions, end is hurt to find that the world 


at large is slow to acknowledge his claims to be equal 
to that of the minister, the lawyer, or the physician. 
It is a question the teacher should ask himself: What 
claims has the vocation of teaching to be called a 
profession ? But it is not my purpose to answer this 
question. Even if it were necessary, the short time 
allotted to me would not be sufficient to show why 
there should be professional school teachers, as well 
as professional ministers, and lawyers, and horse 
jockeys, and politicians. 

It is, however, only too true, that teaching is not 
regarded by all as a profession. It is well known 
that many teachers have achieved a world-wide repu- 
tation, and all classes hasten to pay them distinguished 
honor. But the number of those whose reputation 
has been made by teaching is comparatively small. 
Nearly all whom we delight to honor for their labors 
in the educational field have made their fame (and 
their fortune, if they have any,) as authors, or as ex- 
ecutive officers, and not as teachers. Of all the great 
names that have been connected with our colleges, 
how many are there whose greatness is the result of 
their work in the class-room? What celebrated 
teachers are there at Harvard? At Yale? Of au- 
thors and lecturers, a score may be named; but of 
teachers, how many? How many, of all the profes- 
sors of our schodls, are professors of the divine 
science, the beautiful art of teaching? In fact, many 
teachers hardly recognize the claims of teaching to be 
called a science and an art. Many teach without 
making any special pores! preparations for their 
work. Of course, they know something of language 
and mathematics; they may be very good scholars; 
but they have not studied how fo teach. By their 
actions, if not by their words, they say, ‘‘ Teaching is 
not a science; it is not an art; there is no profession 
of teaching.” With them, to know a subject is to be 
able to teach it. And the shrewd world, not accus- 
tomed to putting a higher estimate on a man’s calling 
than he does himself, forms its opinion of the teaching 
profession from the opinion which the teacher adver- 
tises through his acts. Indeed, considering the fact 
that so little special preparation is made by many 
teachers, it is somewhat remarkable that the calling 
is regarded as high as it is. Imagine a lawyer be- 
ginning to practice with no more knowledge of his 
profession than can be acquired by loafing round a 
court room or serving as a juror on a petty larceny 
case. How many of us would like to be treated, if 
we were ill, by one whose only knowledge of medi- 
cine was obtained by being cured of some disease ? 
And yet many of the children of our schools are 
taught, or I should say, are heard to repeat the mul- 
tiplication table by persons who simply learned it 
themselves in childhood, and who have no more 
knowledge of how to teach it than one would 
get of how to cure whooping cough or measles by 
being cured of them himself when a child. Even a 
blacksmith or a carpenter is obliged -to make more 
special preparatton for his trade than many teachers 
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(and some good ones, too) have made for their occu- 
pation. There are excellent teachers in our State, 
occupying high and responsible positions, whose 
preparation for the places they fill has been made at 
the expense of their pupils. They have experimented 
upon their classes until they have discovered the 
methods of teaching which have fitted them for their 
position, methods which could have been learned by 
them without turning their classes into subjects for 
mental dissection. 

It is true, as I have said, that there are those who 
- decry the necessity of special professional preparation 
for the teacher’s work, but it needs no argument here 
to prove the error of sucha view. The fact that 
teachers should specially prepare for their employment 
by studying works relating to teaching, is recognized 
by the school law, which requires teachers to be ex- 
amined in the * Theory of Teaching,” This term, by 
the way, is about as intelligible to both examiner and 
those who are examined as “ language” or “ mathe- 
matics’? would be, if the law were to require all ap- 
plicants to be examined in language or mathematics, 
It is a flexible term, too, for it may embrace the entire 
science of teaching, or it may mean only a question 
or two on the use of the rod or the health of the 
teacher. 

While, theoretically, the law requires that special 
preparation be made, let us see what is actually re- 
quired in Pennsylvania. As all know, there are sev- 
eral grades of certificates issued to teachers, the pro- 
visional, the professional, and the permanent certificate, 
the practical teacher’s certificate issued by Normal 
Schools, and the diploma issued by Normal Schools. 
These certificates, besides being the teacher’s pass- 
port to the profession, represent, or at least are in- 
tended to represent his scholarship and _ professional 
standing. Each one testifies that the holder of it has 
been examined in the ** Theory of Teaching.” When 
provisional certificates are issued, this examination 
frequently consists of the asking of a few questions 
relating to the times of opening and closing school, 
the length of recesses, etc., the answers to all of which 
may or may not be guessed by the applicant. He, 
however, receives his “ provisional,’’ and enters the 
“ profession”’ of teaching. And many, perhaps the 
majority, of our public schools are taught by the 
holders of provisional certificates who know but little 
more of the theory of teaching than they have 
“ picked up” at county institutes, or by hastily read- 
ing Page or Wickersham. The professional and the 
permanent certificate require a fuller knowledge of 
the theory of teaching, aud a holder of either of these 
is eligible to the highest places in the vocation. One 
may hold a professional certificate granted by an offi- 
cer who himself barely managed to get a similar doc- 
ument, or may receive a permanent certificate issued 
by the State Superintendent upon the recommendation 
ot a committee holding professional certificates elected 
mainly by the holders of provisional certificates who 
have scarcely read a work on teaching, and who 
would not understand it if they did read it. 

Of course, the great result of this want of a higher 
standard, is the neglect of professional study. An 
applicant is much more anxious about whether only 
transitive verbs have objects than about the manner 
of conducting an object lesson. Because he is made 
to feel that it is more important, more necessary to 
his success on examination, he cares more to know 
the number of a’s in separaée, or the relation of two- 
thirds to three-fourths, than to know the principles of 
primary instruction. Not long ago, a pupil of one of 
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my teaching classes was examined—not, however, jg 
Lancaster county—and received a provisional certif, 
cate. On his return to school, I asked him what 
mark he obtained in the theory of teaching; and he 
replied: “ Three; but the superintendent didn’t ask 
me a single question.’””’ Somewhat surprised, I asked 
whether the superintendent had ever visited his 
school, and was informed that he had never taught 
school. This, of course, is an exceptional case. And 
yet, I am told that in some places applicants for 
schools are not examined upon the Theory of Teaching 
unless the examiner has never seen them teach; that 
practice in teaching is regarded as denoting the 
teacher’s knowledge of the theory, Doubtless there 
are good reasons for not complying with what seems 
to be the full intent of the law in this regard, but it 
must certainly be clear that teachers should be ex. 
amined upon what is recognized as a most essential 
part of their education, 

In some of the counties of the State, applicants are 
examined more closely each year upon the theory of 
teaching. Many superintendents highly appreciate 
the importance of careful professional training. Their 
experience and observation teach them that it is bet- 
ter for a teacher to know less of grammar and arith. 
metic, and more of the best methods of teaching, 
And it is fortunate for the common schools of the 
State that the leading superintendents would rather 
know how an applicant will teach primary reading, 
than know how far he can be heard in bellowing, 
“ Strike, till the last arm foe expires !” 

But is there enough yet done by those whose duty 
it is to issue certificates ; to compel teachers to pursue 
their professional studies with the same thoroughness 
with which other branches are studied? Desultory 
questions as to the nature of the mind; the merits of 
a text-book, or the effects of impure air on the pupils 
of a school, have not produced, and cannot produce, 
teachers skilled in the science and art of instruction, 
As the most important work of the teacher is 7zach- 
ing; that which he should most closely study, and 
upon which he should be most closely examined is, 
How to teach. When an applicant shows by his ex- 
amination that he knows enough of grammar to teach 
it, he should then be examined upon the methods of 
teaching grammar. He should not only be able to 
parse the words of a sentence and analyze it, but he 
should also be able to show how he would teach 
parsing and analysis; and tell why he would teach 
these subjects. He should also be able to tell why 
grammar is taught, and explainits relation.to other 
language studies, as well as to all the studies taught 
in our schools. And the same is true of other 
branches. Not only should a teacher be examined 
in tke solution of problems in mental arithmetic, but 
he should also know why it should (or should aa 
be taught; its relation to written arithmetic; its ef- 
fect on the mind; the knowledge and culture to be 
derived from its study; the length of time to be de- 
voted to it, etc. 

Some time ago, I spent an afternoon in a graded 
school in which nearly three-fourths of the time was 
devoted to spelling. And the teacher of this school 
had for several years received oe in teaching. 

As to the particular works to be studied in the 
science and art of teaching, I do not wish to make 
any definite suggestions, Although many books have 
been written on the subject, yet there are but few 
from the study of which one can derive enough of 
benefit to compensate him for the labor required. 
There are, nevertheless, a few good books, and upon 
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the contents of these, applicants for schools should 
be examined, 

The importance of a strict examination upon 
methods of teaching can scarcely be overestimated. 
The mass of the people of the State have received 
their book-knowledge inthe common school. The 
large majority of common school children never ‘at- 
tend any other school. Put in charge of these schools 
teachers who have a good knowledge of the best 
methods used in primary instruction, and of the best 


» methods of school management, and the children 


will learn much faster, and consequently know much 
more when they leave school, than if taught by one 
with no knowledge of correct methods. And can 
any one calculate the great good that would be 
brought about in preventing crime, in improving the 
social conditions of the people, in making them bet- 
ter citizens, by thus increasing the opportunities of the 
pupils of the common schools for knowledge and 
mental development, 

With these facts before us, is not the question, what 
professional standard should be required of appli- 
cants for teachers’ certificates, one tnat deserves the 
must careful consideration of those whose duty it is 
to examine applicants and issue certificates, and one 
to which they should speedily give a practical an- 
swer? May we not ask the superintendents of our 
schvols, those who have contributed so much to the 
success of the common school system in Pennsylva- 


- nia, who have been truly and aptly called the strong 


right arm of the system, may we not ask them tu 
throw their influence still more strongly than they 
have yet done it, in favor of demanding a high de- 
gree of professional scholarship from those whom 
they license to teach the youth of the State ? 

The means by which teachers can obtain the addi- 
tional knowledge that would be required if they were 
more fully examined upon the professional studies, 
are afforded by the Normai Schools of the State. 
Let us look at the work these schvols are doing. 

The ordinary course at our Normal schools is com- 
pleted by the high school graduate of fair ability, in 
two years. During the first part of the Junior year, 
if he desires to receive the state appropriation of 
fifty cents a week to those preparing to teach, he 1s 


required to be in a “ teaching ” class, meeting three 


times a week, and either listen to lectures upon the 
subject of teaching, or study the practical part of 
“ Methods of Instruction,” or‘* Methods of Teaching.” 
“School Economy” is generally studied iy the latter 
part of the Junior year. In the Senior year “Methods 


‘of Instruction,” or “* Methods of Teaching”’ issstudied, 


and forty-five minutes’ practical teaching is required 
in the model school during one-half of the year. The 
time usually devoted in class to these studies in the 
two years’ course is forty-five minutes three times a 
week in the Junior year, and abuut twice this time in 
the Senior year. Many pupils, however, require a 
longer time in which to be graduated, and take the 
so-called popular course in methods of teaching from 
the time they enter school until they reach the second 
half of the Junior year. In addition to these 
branches, a few study “History of Education.” 
Mental Science is generally regarded as a professional 
study, and properly so, too, although it is found in 
the curriculum of nearly all the higher schools de- 
voted to general educaiion. Methods of Culture, or 
the methods of cultivating the powers of the mind, 
may be appropriately considered a technical teaching 
study. As Mental Science generally runs through the 
Senior year, it is proper to add forty-five minutes a 
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day to the time just mentioned as the minimum time 
for class work in-the professional studies at our 
Normal Schools, The order of teaching these 
branches varies in the different schools, but the aver- 
age time devoted to them is about what has been 
stated. Is this time enough even to lay the founda- 
tion for a profession of teaching? Are School Econ- 
omy and the general study of Methods of Instruction 
and Mental Science, as pursued in the Normal 
Schools, sufficient to furnish all the knowledge 
necessary for a profession? Let us admit that at the 
beginning of the Normal School system in the State, 
these branches were all that could be profitably 
studied by those attending Normal Schools. If they 
supplied the demands of the common school teacher 
then, is it not clear that they must be inadequate 
now? All must acknowledge that we,have made 
sufficient advancement to have, in addition to those 
three essential branches, other professional studies 
equally essential to the perfect teacher, as well as 
such a division of the subject of methods of teach- 
ing, which 1s the study of studies for the teacher, as 
will widen its-scope and thus increase its usefulness. 
An enlargement of the professional course, with in- 
creased opportunities for the observation of the best 
methods of teaching and for the practice of these 
methods, would add greatly to the efficiency of the 
Normal Schools and of the teaching force of the State. 

While speaking of the professional studies pursued 
in our Normal Schools, it is not out of place to say a 
few words with reference to the branches which, with 
these studies, make up the Normal School course. 
The general tendency seems to be, unfortunately if 
we are ever to have a profession of teaching, to di- 
minish the course.taken by most of the graduates— 
the elementary course—to one but little above the 
grade of the ordinary high school course, exclusive of 
the professional studies. Instead of keeping pace 
with the educational spirit abroad in the land that is. 
demanding of teachers a higher and more thorough 
scholarship if they would lift their vocation up to the 
dignity of a profession, the Normal Schools appear to 
be drifting in the opposite direction, with respect 
both to the number of graduates in the higher course, 
and the number and extent of the studies in the ele-- 
mentary course. Some of the Normal School au- 
thorities recognize this lamentable truth, and are 
laboring to turn the tide in the right direction. Surely 
we, as members of the State Teachers’ Assuciation,, 
have the right to expect that the schools that have 
done so much and are still doing so much for popular 
education, will raise instead of lower the standard of 
scholarship and professional training of the classes. 
which they yearly send into the educational field, 
We have the right to expect that the schools in whose: 
hands lie the power to make teaching a profession 
which will bring honor to its members, will have the 
inclination to do so; that they will feel that their best 
work is done, not when they have simply graduated 
the largest classes, but only when they have gradu- 
ated classes that understand and can apply the princi- 
ples which underlie the science of teaching; not when. 
they have simply “ passed” a student in the branches. 
of the course, but only when they have made him ac- 
quainted with the proper methods of teaching those 
branches. 

‘To meet these requirements, to fill the sphere of 
usefulness for which they are designed, their course of 
study should be revised and extended. It has been: 
demonstrated that it is nearly an impossibility for the: 
Normal School student fully to understand or prop- 
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erly to appreciate the professional studies of the 
course if he depends for his mental growth and 
maturity upon the power developed by pursuing the 
studies of the course that are not strictly professional. 
I quote from the report of a Normal School principal 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1878: 
“The present course of study is not sufficiently 
broad to give that culture demanded by professional 
training, and to give that growth and maturity re- 
quired by the completion of the present professional 
studies of the course.” Shall we not have in these 
schools, a course of study which will cause them to 
comply fully with the object for which they were 
founded: to educate professional teachers and estab- 
lish a profession of teaching. 

It must not be understood, however, from these 
suggestions, that the Normal Schools are not doing a 
great work. The results of their labors in the educa- 
tional field cannot be estimated. They have become 
an essential part of the school system; indeed, they 
may be called the Acaré of the system. As Ex-Gov- 
ernor Pollock remarked in an address a short time 
ago: “ The Normal Schools brought out of chaos the 
grand system of common schools.” 

What studies, both professional and non-profes- 
sional, should be added to the present inadequate 
course, can easily be be determined by those whose 
duty it is to decide upon the branches pursued in the 
Normal Schools. Let the demands upon these 
schools be fully understood, and the way to meet 
them will open of its own accord.* 

With the enlargement of the course of study at the 
Normal Schools, there should be a change in the 
degrees issued by them to teachers. 

The main object of degrees is to show!that their 
holders possess certain qualifications, and by virtue 
of these, are entitled to certain rights and privileges. 
That there should be degrees for teachers, it is per- 
haps needless to state. They impart dignity to the 
profession of teaching, they give prominence to their 
possessor, and they serve as a strong incentive to the 
teacher. Although the system of degrees now 
granted by the Normal Schools is subject to many 
objections, yet it has proved of great advantage in 
our educational work. But these degrees, like the 
courses they represent, need a thorough revision. The 
one commonly given, that of Bachelor of Elementary 
Didactics, is indefinite, and its symbol, B. E. D., is 
awkward, And the same may he said of M. E. D., 
B.S. D., etc. The degree of B. E. D. is abridged 
by most of the schools into Bachelor of the Elements, 
which is almost meaningless to one who has not been 
made specially acquainted with its significance. 





*The following studies, with the exception of one or two 
printed in ¢adics, were recommended by Dr. Edward Brooks, 
in his report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1878 : 

Language.—Orthography, etymology, reading and elocution, 
English grammar, rhetoric, English literature, 7xc/uding Amer- 
ican authors, English classics, elements of Latin, including 
Jour books of Cesar. 

Mathematics.— Mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry (plane and analytical) and survey- 
in 


Vatural Sciences.—Descriptive geography, pliysical geogra- 
phy, physiology, natural philosophy, astronomy, botany, 
geology, zodlogy, and chemistry. . 

History.—History of the United States, Constitution of the 
United States, general history. 

The Arts.—Penmanship, drawing, book-keeping, and vocal 
music, 

Professioual Studies.—Mental science, moral science, logic, 
political economy, methods of instruction, school economy, his 
tory of education, and comm6n school law. * 

In the same report it is wisely recommended to abolish the 
present scientific course, and have but one course. 
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Then, too, as has been remarked, the courses which 
these degrees represent are not sufficiently compre. 
hensive to give the degrees which represent them the 
dignity and prominence of professional degrees. 

The course in the Normal Schools should be go 
enlarged as to add-about a year’s work to it, and to 
graduates in it a degree should be granted that would 
indicate the course in which the possessor is gradu. 
ated. As the course is a ¢eacher’s course, the degree 
should properly be a teacher’s degree; and I know 
of no other name that would so fully designate the 
course, or be so convenient to use, as Bachelor 9 
Teaching (B.T.). This degree should be granted in 
the same manner as the present degrees, by a State 
board of examiners and the faculty of the school at 
which the applicant is graduated ; and it should confer 
upon its possessor the right to teach for five years 
from the date of graduation without further examina. 
tion. The holders of this degree should be eligible 
to the degree of Master of Teaching (M.T.). In 
order, however, to receive the degree of M. T., ap. 
plicants should present evidence of having success. 
fully taught at least three terms of six months each 
since they received the degree of B. T. (This evi- 
dence should be similar to that now given by appli- 
cants for Normal School diplomas.) ‘They should 
also study at least five works relating to the profession 
of teaching, such as may be selected by the authorities, 
and present themselves at the proper time for exami- 
nation, to the faculty and the State examining com- 
mittee. Possessors of the degree of M. T. should be 
exempt from any further examination whatever. 

In addition to these degrees, it has been thought 
that it would be advisable for Normal Schools to issue 
certificates or /icenses to teachers. These licenses 
should be given to those who have completed the 
studies of the Junior year, embracing the common 
school studies and such others as may be selected, and 
have received a course of instruction in the theory of 
teaching. Their possessors should be authorized to 
teach three years from the date of the license without 
examination. The license should be granted by the - 
same authority that grants the degree of B, T. The 
applicant for it could be examined by the State board 
at the same time as the graduating class; and all who 
desire to become members of the Senior class should 
be examined by the faculty and the State examining 
committee and “pass” the studies included in this 
part of the teacher’s ceurse, and no further examina- 
tion in them should be demanded by the Normal 
School. It would be wise also to provide that the 
holcers of licenses could obtain a permanent license 
to teach upon presenting evidence of two years’ 
successful teaching. 

Among the advantages derived from this system, 
not the least would be the division of the examina- 
tion for the degree of B, T. into two parts, thus re- 
moving the necessity for “cramming,” which is a 
great objection to the present method of examination. 
The system would also enable Normal Schools to do 
what they now cannot do—provide teachers for both 
common and high schools; as their present course 
reaches above the requirements for. common school 
teachers and falls below what is demanded of princi- 
pals of high schools. 

The degree of Doctor of Teaching (D. T.) might 
also be established, and conferred upon persons of 
wide reputation and broad scholarship, who have 
taught in our higher institutions at least ten years, or 
who have been otherwise actively engaged in educa- 
tional work for the same time. This degree should 
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be given only by a board consisting of the head of 
the School Department and the principals of the 
Normal Schools. 

It needs hardly be added that the possessors of all 
degrees should be held to a strict accountability as 
to both general scholarship and _ professional knowl- 
edge; and care should be taken not to issue any de- 
gree toone not fully fitted in scholarship, professional 
training, and character to receive it and hold it with- 
out dishonor to himself or the profession. 

In conclusion, let me add that the changes here 
proposed are practical. It is not visionary to say 
that a higher professional standard can be demanded 
of the teachers of our schools, Every examiner, in 
every town and country in which it is necessary, can 
announce at his institute this fall or winter that the 
standard for the professional studies will be raised at 
his next examination, The process can be, and 
should be, a gradual one, each examination being 
more thorough than the preceding one, until the 
proper standard is reached. The requirements for 
the different kinds of certificates or the different 
grades of the provisional certificate could be as easily 
and definitely determined for the professional studies, 
as now for history or any other study. 

The changes suggested with reference to the course 
of study in the Normal Schools and the degrees is- 
sued by them are also practical, The Normal Schools 
could adapt themselves to the new course with but 
little effort, and the new degrees issued wotld not 
conflict in any way with the ones already issued. It 
would be found that many now holding Normal 
School diplomas, would study the necessary branches 
and take the degree of B. T. 

Not only are the proposed changes practical, but 
they are also mecessary. At no time in the history of 
our country have greater demands been made upon 
the teachers of Pennsylvania than are being made 
now. Other States are rapidly pushing forward their 
educational work. The common schools of our State 
feel the need of better teachers, and are earnestly ask- 
ing for them; The teachers feel the need of greater 
opportunities for improvement and a fuller recogni- 
tion of their services. 

In view of these facts, I suggest that a committee 
representing the various educational interests of the 
State, be appointed to take the subject of Teachers’ 
Studies and Degrees into consideration, with instruc- 
tions to report at the next annual meeting of the 
Association. 


Prof. M. H Ricwarps, of Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, then read the following 
paper on the 


USE AND ABUSE OF EXAMINATIONS. 


PROF, M. H. RICHARDS. 


LivING is a tentative process. Life is a problem 
involving unknown factors, insufficient equations for 
their ascertaining, without printed answers, whose 
solution is found in no published key for teachers or 
anybody else. The result is much shrewd guessing, 
many elaborate’ theories, much stupid blundering, 
some wonderful approximations to probable accuracy, 
and an immense amount of trying, testing, probing, 
examining of self and others, by every one who is 
anxious to succeed, and who understands that success 
depends upon close obedience to the law of life, wha-t 
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ever that is. How much of this there is, can be felt 
by considering the frequent use of the words that in- 
dicate this very thing. Probation, test, trial, experi- 
ment, examination, are all very familiar terms in the 
vocabulary of every profession and calling among 
men. ‘The minister speaks of the whole earthly life 
as a probation; the jurist writes of trials of certain 
persons, involving the decision of definite points ; the 
philosopher conducts his experiments, the scientist 
applies tests, the physician probes wounds and exam- 
ines cases, and the school teacher examines and is ex- 
amined without limit. The range of this examining 
is well nigh infinite. We are “trying things on” 
from the {st infantile reckless tongue-touch to the 
latest and Most crooked “advanced thinking.” We 
examine ourselves curiously, carefully, capriciously; 
we examine the sky for signs of the weather; we ex- 
amine our neighbor’s dress—style—speech ; we ex- 
amine the bill of fare, the thermometer, the time of 
day, the condition of our bed-room, and in dreams 
our guardianless thoughts play the part of Puck exam- 
iners, and mix up results beyond the resurrection of a 
general average. The comprehensiveness and univer- 
sality of the process are, therefore, the proofs of its 
usefulness, and the warrants in its especial employ- 
ment for particular ends. We unhesitatingly con- 
demn any man who does @nything without proper 
examination. The fool leaps before he looks—not 
the wise man. He who refuses to look—to examine 
—is the prejudiced man—equally branded with op- 
probrium. To examine and to act, go together as 
antecedent and consequent. 

But there is evidently a good deal of something 
wrong somewhere. There is so much wrong action 
that there must be a great deal of wrong examination, 
or absolute lack of any at all. It is hardly the latter 
supposition that holds true. Men do generally look 
a sort of” before they leap, rather than shut their 
eyes altogether. The abuse more than the disuse of 
examination must then claim our attention. So we 
will have a double-headed theme, whose second grand 
division will be the more valuable and debatable por- 
tion. Let us then consider first the use of examina- 
tions that do examine; and, secondly, the abuse of 
examinations that do not examine, because of some 
flaw in the examiner, the relation of subject to object, 
the method, or the person examined, these being the 
components of an examination. To these two heads 
may be added a few concluding queries by way of ap- 
plication of results attained. More than than this can 
hardly be promised with any safety in the half-hour 
limit assigned. 

The word “ examination ” runs back to the Latin 
examen, 7. ¢. ex-agmen, primarily assigned to ex- 
press the forth-issuing column of swarming bees 
-—then in a derived sense meaning the tongue 
or beam of a balance—and, finally, an examination or 
test in general. No wonder, with such an etymology, 
that there should. be stinging questions as well as 
honeyed answers in examinations, But the original 
force fits in very nicely—you swarm out with questions 
which are to form a new hive of results, and store up 
new knowledge. The questions dv not harm the 
flowers that have honey, but help them to become . 
fruitful and increase ; ‘but the bad boys and girls who 
fight off the buzzing questions, and have no honey 
wherewith to satisfy them, get stung. Every recita- 
tion is an examination as to attainments made, as well 
as the imparting of new information. I do not sup- 
pose, however, that we are to understand the terms 
of our theme $0 generally as to include that—but to 
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confine them to the sense of that especial thing called 
an examination, as to its use and abuse, 

First, then, the use of an examination is for the ex- 
aminer and for the examined. The examiner hasa 
direct utility and also an indirect utility therein; as 
has also the person examined. Let us consider these 
four resultant subdivisons briefly. 

The direct benefit for the examiner. is that he 
tinds out what he wants to know—whether the state 
of a certain case is thus or not. How he can do 
that without an examination, I do not know. He 
has no intuitive, instantaneous perceptibility—and 
even if he had, his looking at you would be his 
examining of you. This applies to teagpers exam- 
ining their scholars’ work, or questioning a class, 
or to Boards or Superintendents examining candi- 
dates, or to anybody examining anything. Of 
course, the supposition is that the examination 
employed is of the proper kind and degree—if this 
supposition be not the fact, an abuse follows, to be 
considered hereafter. 

The indirect benefit to the examiner is that he 
sharpens himself in sharpening others. He must 
group and arrange and systematize in order to ask 
questions; he will therefore become conscious of 
deficiencies and errors in his own way of looking at 
things. Two heads are better than one; even if one 
is a stupid examinate’s (as Bacon calls him), and the 
other a sharp examiner’s. 

The dtrect gain for the person examined is that he 
is enabled to demonstrate capability, possession of 
certain qualities, thereby. I can conceive of no other 
way by which this can be done than by the opportun- 
ity of test. ‘Give me a chance,” is what men sigh. 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, full many a 
flower born to blush unseen, wasting its sweetness on 
the desert air, lacking that opportunity, has never 
been praised, admired, useful. The greatest difficulty 
in a career is to get a full, fair opportunity of showing 
what one can do. Most men carry undue weight in 
every race they run—and the crown is often not to 
the fleetest, 

dndirectly, the gain is also that’ of added self- 
knowledge. To discover one’s weaknesses, to be- 
come conscious of one’s deficiencies is the first step 
towards knowledge. Until a man knows what he 
does not know, he cannot know what he ought to 
know. A good examination brings that out most 
beautifully. The wise man takes heed thereto; the 
fool lames everybody but the right person—himself. 

All these things I have stated as matters agreed 
upon, well-nigh axiomatic, and needing but statement 
to win assent. Let us now consider the second head 
of this paper, which needs more elucidation, and 
which, as to remedies at least, is more likely to call 
forth the united counsel of discussion and debate. 
What are the abuses of examination ? 

As stated in the beginning, they may be grouped 
under four heads, as they arise from the exam- 
iner, from misconception of subject and object, 
from improper method, from the examiner himself. 
Let us take these in order. 

The Examiner may be incompetent as to the sub- 
ject in hand. He who has never thought is not 
likely to know how to examine applicants for schools, 
any more than he who has never sailed a ship, appli- 
cants for captaincies. I have seen examining com- 
mittees at work that would have fared ill if they had 
exchanged places with the class. When I was a 
High School scholar, we always breathed a sigh of 
relief when certain directors took us in hand. We 





knew there would be easy sailing now—and were not 
mistaken. But, again, a fool may ask questions that 
a wise man cannot answer, and ought not to be al. 
lowed to do it. 

The examiner may not comprehend the true object 
of an examination, and so abuse it. He may simply 


show off his own superlative wisdom, or fall to teach. © 


ing, and so firid out nothing, and yet count it a fine 
examination. It is said that a very talkative person 
once praised the excellent intelligence of another, 
who in an hour’s conversation had not had the chance 
of putting in a single word! Are there such exam- 
iners and such silent examinations ? 

Again, the examiners may be prejudiced at the 
start, and determine to force a failure. or a success, 
With show of justice, but no reality, the favored and 
the disfavored get such questions that the result is 
well-nigh inevitable. That is a farce—a tragedy: no 
examination—no test. 

Once more; men may be afraid to act fairly, because 
of influence, vituperation, enraged parents, prospects 
of the school, party spirit, reputation for successful 
teaching, fear of retaliation: and so make a mere ex- 
hibition, cooked up beforehand, and call that an ex- 
amination. Or the examiner may be indifferent—in 
a hurry for dinner, anxious to make the train, prefer. 
ring private ease to the discharge of public work, 
over-crowded with engagements : and so the function 
of office is abused. Some men, by nature, are unfit 
for the office mentally ; others by interest are debarred 
in certain cases; others lack sense of justice, inde- 
pendence of mind, or strength of body. To appoint 
any such is an abuse not to be tolerated, but which 
must often be endured—“ man drest in a little brief 
authority, most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
playing such fantastic tricks as make the angels weep.” 

A mistake in relation of the subject matter of an 
examination to the object to be attained, must lead to 
abuse. It may be incompatible or inadequate: wrong 
in kind, or in degree, Of the first class are many 
nominations to public office. A man is supposed to 
be a good candidate for treasurer, because he is a 
jolly, liberal fellow; a good school director, because 
he is a close fisted fellow; a good judge, because he 
has always voted a certain ticket. Now, the object 
in examining an applicant for a school, for instance, 
is to find out whether he can ¢each—not simply how 
much he knows of geography and arithmetic—not 
what learning he has, but what teaching he can do, 
So long as the examination is simply and solely a test 
of what a person understands about certain branches, 
so long it is an abuse—an incompatibility. But you 
may ask, Can a person teach who does not know-these 
things? Of course not. Nor can he if he has no 
tongue, no eyes, ears, etc. A person may know all 
these things and a great many more, and not be able 
to teach. Again, as to adequacy. Teaching ability 
must be—it cannot be in excess, but a certain amount 
of knowledge is requisite, a certain amount of physi- 
cal strength is required. The test here should be 
adequate—not more, not less, than experience ap- 
proves. Whatever variation there is in this matter, or 
utter neglect to consider, is an abuse of examination. 

The Abuses of Method are numerous. Foremost 
comes the lack of thoroughness, We have a great 
country, and we spread population thin, to make it 
cover, That sets the fashion. We have much to 
teach, much to acquire—and we spread the time thin, 
because the years are few. 


** The lyfe so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Th’ assay so sharp, so hard the conquerynge,”’ 
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as Chaucer puts it, is the terrible temptation to super- 
ficial work. 
our examining, it is the fly in the ointment of diplo- 
mas—it is a national sin. Let your examining make 
thorough work of it. But then you must allow suffi- 
cient time, and be allowed sufficient time; examiners 
and examined are too often sinned against in. this. 
Your method must, therefore, economize time. 

Again, the method employed must insure fair deal- 
ing on the part of those examined. No whispering, 
peeping into books, consulting slips of paper, going 
outside to consult any one, taking papers away to 
finish them, or being expected merely to answer 
questions drummed and drilled in as the shibboleth of 
some school. It must be brought out what a man 
knows, not simply what he remembers, There is too 
much of this shibboleth pedantry—set phrases, 
parrot-like repetition of teachers or text-books, Chi- 
nese copying of little things, and failure tc grasp the 
spirit and entireness of a subject. The method em- 
ployed must expose and defeat all such make-believe 
proficiency. 

Many examinations are competitive. A new fea- 
ture is then added, and a very vexatious one—grading 
and averaging of results. It takes an omniscient be- 
ing tobe faultlessly just when results run close to- 
gether. An ordinary mortal will fail most surely, 
unless he has predetermined just what each question 
is worth, and determined that justly; unless he gives 
the same work to each applicant, and enough of it to 
insure a fair average result. If his method in an in- 
compatible one, he has abused the mode of examin- 
ing. 

As to the applicants for examination. It is an 
abuse to make an arbitary selection of specimens. 
To show off the school by picking out bright John, 
and accurate Peter, and accomplished Adam, may do 
for select schools, but is no examination. 
up a certain few for admission to a higher grade may 
or may not be a fair examination of their teacher. 
One must consider the material as well as the work- 
man. It is a homely saying, but a true one, that you 
“can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear ”’—you 
cannot make a good scholar out Tommy Truant, 
son of an indulgent mother and a careless father— 
too intent on making money to know how his son is 
getting ready to squander it. There must always be 
the proper consideration of the a friort grounds in an 
examination, to do justice to teacher and taught. 

Examinations are often the basis of advancement 
- or promotion, as well as of appointment to office. The 
rights of the deficient as well as of the proficient must 
be equally guarded by the practice of equity alongside 
of the governing law-of the test. A dull boy has just 
as much right to an education, and all the more need 
of it besides, that a bright boy has. But he cannot 
pass a certain grade because of the examination. 
Must he then refine the ore again which he has al- 
ready reduced so far as he can to metal and to cin- 
ders? Must he go over the routine already run? I 
hold that so soon as he can no longer derive benefit 
therefrom, he ought to be pro-noted anyhow, by a sort 
of equity practice, on the ground of insuperable dull- 
ness. The cause of pardon would certainly limit the 
number of applicants, But the proficient should be 
guarded in their rights by granting no titles, diplomas, 
or degrees to any but them. Where no reward fol- 
lows severe toil and crowning merit, there is abuse. 
If all receive the crown, none get it. If the sluggard 
and the sneak, the make-believe and the favorite, are 
after all to have the same practical reward, then the 
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whole matter of examination for appointment, for 
promotion, for graduation, is a sinful humbug, and an 
abominable abuse to the examined, the examiner, and 
the public, 

Let us now sum up the statements made under this 
second general division. The abuse of examinations 
arises from the incompetence of the” examiner, be- 
cause of his ignorance of the subject matter; or his 
lack of comprehension as to the ‘object of his office; 
or through his prejudice for or against the examined ; 
or from a failure, for some reason or other, to dis- 


charge his duties fearlessly, independently, vigorously, 


conscientiously. The second set of abuses arise from 
the incompatibility or inadequacy of subject-matter 
proposed and object sought. The third series of 
abuses proceed from false method. Thoroughness is 
not attained, sufficient time is not allowed, fair, honest 
dealing is not insisted upon; real knowledge is not 
brought out, but only memorized shibboleths and re- 
views of special course cramming; and in competi- 
tion, no fair grading is possible because no fair method 
of computation has been predetermined, and the con- 
testants have not run upon the same course, nor far 
enough to make a fair decision feasible. The fourth 
abuse lies in the choice of applicants for examination, 
and the effects assigned to failure or success in the 
test. I think that all abuses can be classified under 
some one of these heads, 

Now, as to the remedies for these abuses. The 
first is to make more of examinations, Too often an 
especial examination is a mere form, carrying no 
weight, or but little influence, with it—a sort of flour- 
ish to wind up a school term, or grace a graduation. 
Let the examination be dignified—let it be a real test, 
with real conditions of honor and disgrace—make it 
count, and you will not dare to abuse it. 

The second remedy is to make less of special ex- 
aminations. Let it be understood that the entire con- 
duct, fidelity, and accuracy of every day’s work is to 
be noted down and counted up, and that upon this 
basis, made with strict and impartial justice, all ad- 
vancement will take place. For the teacher, and for 
the scholar, results thus reached are far preferable to 
those attainable by any especial momentary test. But 
where the stranger must decide, the overseer must 
pronounce judgment—there let the first remedy be 
applied. Let those who are competent, disinterested, 
and conscientious, make the test—let there be no axe- 
grinding, or log-rolling, or self-lauding, or clique 
exaltation. And from the results thus reached let 
there be no appeal. 

The third remedy is that of official regulation. In 
all examinations whose results carry with them the 
right to minister to the bodies or minds of the public, 
the state must interfere to forbid the imposter from 
palming off upon the ignorant his impudent quackery. 

No “let alone” theory will hold good here. No 
man-can be expected to be versed as a specialist in all 
branches, and competent to choose for himself. The 
results are too grave. If I am cheated by a fishmon-. 
ger, I may lose a meal—I am, perhaps, better off for 
my fasting. But if my parents were cheated by the 
false credentials of a charlatanical teacher, and my 
mind has been spoilt, my youth lost, my prospects 
impaired, my career ruined—who will give me these 
things back—what money damages will be an equa- 
ble recompense—what government promising me life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, can dare to jus- 
tify its neglect in not guarding me against such dam- 
nation ? 

Finally, my friends, we have a consolation for all 
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our sufferings from wrong tests and abuses of human 
examination, in the appeal that is open to us and to 
all men. Let us see to it that we be prepared to pass 
that final test of Doomsday examination, and the rest 
will matter but little. That will be fair, just and tho- 
rough. For, 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceed- 


ing small ; 
ae with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds 
e all,” 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. Gro. L. Maris, Principal of West 
Chester State Normal School, believed in 
some kinds of examinations, but did not re- 
gard them as the universal panacea. Nearly 
all schools and colleges arrange this matter 
for themselves, but the State Normal Schools 
have their examinations regulated. by law; 
and it was to a gross abuse in this connection 
that he desired especially to call attention— 
an abuse which had come under his own 
personal observation, when present at the 
examinations of the schools. Many of the 
best students come to the examination with 
health broken by the bad system which com- 
pels the review of some twenty-five studies 
for a single examination. This is not done 
in any other class of schools, in this or any 
other country; and it has an evident ten- 
dency to superficiality and a cramming pro- 
cess, in opposition to true scholarship. If the 
State would allow the final examination to 
be divided into two or three sections, it would 
be an improvement. He did not see why it 
would not be proper to so amend the law 
that any student of a Normal School or prac- 
tical teacher who had passed the school test 
in any one branch, might go before the 
State Board at the time of the regular exam- 
ination, and be examined in that one branch. 
Of course it would never be only one branch 
—they would make from four to six each 
year. As matters now stand, students come 
to us under pressure of County Superintend- 
ents, and we cannot convince them that it is 
better to thoroughly master a few things than 
to attempt all at once. If they could go 
through the final examination on part of the 
course each year, we could concentrate, and 
do thorough work. Besides, under the pres- 
ent system, if a student fails in one branch 
he loses his diploma, and many pass who are 
weak at some points, by reason of the sym- 
pathy of the examiners. The proposed 
change would test each branch upon its 
own merits. Some restrictions might be 
necessary to make it work well, but the 
general idea he believed was sound. At 
present it is almost impossible for a student 
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to pass a good examination in all the branches, 
unless he has a very strong constitution ; and 
many students are not permitted to go before 
the Board who are well prepared on nearly 
all the branches, but weak on one or two, so 
that it is useless to try, and they are discour- 
aged, and time is lost. 

Dr. Hays: How is the law on this point? 
Must they pass in every branch to receive 
the diploma ? 

Hon. Henry Houck, of State Department: 
Yes; they must pass in every branch; and 
many fail to receive the diploma on account 
of poor spelling alone. There have been 
pretty good pupils who would miss forty 
words out of fifty, and spell them worse than 
our friends, the spelling reformers, 

Supt. BueHRLE, of Lancaster: The law 
leaves the power of regulating these exami- 
nations to the examiners, and there must be 
four votes out of five to pass astudent.; and 
while there may be some extreme cases such 
as those mentioned, where one branch makes 
a failure, the general practice is to average 
results, and few fail. I have served upon 
these Boards, and speak from experience. 
When a pupil passes a good examination in 
geography, grammar, and arithmetic, the 
practice is to pass him, even if a poor speller; 
but if he barely gets through the other 
branches, and is a miserable speller besides, 
then he is rejected. Of course, the faculty 
may sift their classes beforehand ; but the 
law has nothing to do with that. I am in 
favor of dividing the examination as sug- 
gested ; it is no more than fair to the pupils, 
and it would give us a more reliable test, ex- 
cluding the element of sympathy which now 
helps many through ; for I think we all agree 
that too many pass the final Normal School 
examinations. 

Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburgh: I have al- 
ways held that if we want a profession, we 
must treat teachers as other professional 
classes are treated, and not have them annu- 
ally dragged over the county at the dictation 
of Superintendents. When a teacher has 
once passed a satisfactory examination, he 
should not be subjected to another. The 
live teacher has other and better things to do 
than cramming for the annual examination— 
he wants time to read, keep up with the 
times, and grow. ‘There should be four 
times as many Normal graduates as we have 
now; and there will be, when these schools 
so prepare and qualify their pupils, that their 
worth must be recognized and they be pre- 
ferred to allothers. As to degrees, there are 
too many now; let the Normal graduates 
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stand on the record of their work, not on 
these titles. 

Prof. RicHarpD: DaRLINGTON, of Chester 
county: Teaching has not come to that point 
where it can justly be compared with the 
other professions. Directors are entitled, 
and it is their duty, to know the qualifications 
of teachers; and why should a teacher of 
ability object to a fair test, whether Normal 
graduate or otherwise? It is going too far 
to say that a Normal graduate may not be 
examined by the Superintendent. As has 
been said, serious mistakes have been made 
by even the State Examining Boards, in 
passing some of the graduates. The diffi- 
culty might be met in a measure by having 
the same Board examine at all the schools. 
The State institutions should have a uniform 
standard, and their professors should not 
examine each other’s pupils. An impartial 
Board to do all this work, would put all on a 
fair footing 

Supt. Baker, of Huntingdon: It is well 
enough to say that when gnce a teacher 
passes a satisfactory examination, he shall be 
examined no more; but what és a ‘‘satis- 
factory examination?’’ Who is to decide, 
and give us astandard? ‘The law now pro- 
vides that, after passing a certain test, he 
shall be exempt, and it seems unprofitable to 
discuss this point further. 

Prof. Heices, York: I believe Supt. Luckey 
is right, and that after passing one good ex- 
amination, the teacher should be exempt. 
But until we find some way of grading re- 
muneration according to ability, this whole 
matter will always be at sea. This lies at the 
foundation of the whole question ; and the 
giving of certificates and diplomas is of little 
account, until the teacher’s grade is recog- 
nized in his compensation. So long as a low 
. grade of ability commands the same wages as 
the best, the average grade will remain low. 

Mr. A. B. Dunninc, of Scranton: Uni- 
formity of standard in all the counties. is 
certainly desirable. In New York State they 
have a Board of Regents, the plan of whose 
work has been previously reported to this 
body, which helps toward uniformity; and 
something like this in Pennsylvania would be 
useful, and answer the purpose of a general 
examination of teachers. The questions 
could be prepared and sent to the examiners 
in different districts, and all the examinations 
held on the same day, to make it fair and 
impartial. 

Prof. Houck: I think, with Prof. Heiges, 
that the trouble is more in the compensation 
than the examination. As to the Normal grad- 
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uates, the number of failures among them is 
surprisingly small ; so the trouble is not there. 
And no State in the Union has a better sys- 
tem of grading certificates. The trouble is 
with the local school boards, and sometimes 
in the improper issue of certificates to appli- 
cants for examination—the plethora of certi- 
ficates keeping down both grade and salary. 
It would be well enough to limit the number 
of certificates to the number of schools, or 
even somewhat less; this would raise the 
grade and the salary, and attract good teach- 
ers from a distance. 

Supt. Barer, of Berks: Proper examina- 
tions are a means of educating teachers, by 
showing them their weak points. As to Nor- 
mal School graduates, there is sometimes a 
demand, in both the eastern and western part 
of the Staté, for the re-examination even of 
those who hold the final diploma—showing a 
distrust of their qualifications. This results 
from the bad system already, spoken of, 
which requires an examination in twenty-five 
branches at one time, making it impossible 
often for the pupil to do justice to himself, and 
for the Board to test him fairly. Sometimes 
a disproportionate share of attention is given 
to branches regarded as higher, while the 
fundamentals are passed over hurriedly, and 
applicants are graduated who are unqualified. 
Prof. Maris has suggested the remedy for 
this. 

Prof. SCHAEFFER: I have helped to make 
men A. M., D. D., and LL.D., and have 
passed examinations in every grade of school, 
from the ungraded common school to the 
universities of Europe, and therefore know 
something of the facts on both these ques- 
tions. The man who stands up in America 
to oppose degrees, is in about the same- posi- 
tion as the one who represents the devil when 
a saint is to be canonized at Rome—he has 
‘“‘no show.” Degrees look larger to those 
who have none than to those who have. It 
does not matter much to Drs. Haldeman and 
March, at the top, whether they are LL. D. 
or not; but we at the bottom value it more; 
and these titles undoubtedly are a stimulus to 
scholarship. As to examinations, human na- 
ture is fallible, and mistakes are made some- 
times; but after the test required to become 
a teacher in a German university, which is 
the hardest ordeal in the world, next comes 
the Normal School examination ‘in Pennsyl- 
vania; I have known two cases in which the 
strain was so great that the eyes failed. The 
best preparation in the world will not avoid 
excitement and embarrassment before the 
Board of Examiners, and so prevent a fair 
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test. However, I believe in severe tests; 
though hard on the individual, they are good 
for society. But mere examination will not 
test a teacher; a person may know all that 
one man can know, and yet be a poor 
teacher. In the matter of dollars and cents 
is the real cure for the difficulties we have 
been considering. While a teacher has noth- 
ing to look forward to but the almshouse 
when his days of usefulness are past, we 
must expect the best talent to go where it is 
fairly rewarded, and shall have few gray- 
haired teachers. 

Mrs. M. B. Arcuer, of Lancaster county: 
Probably the real mistake is made when pri- 
mary meetings are held for nomination of 
officers, and School Directors are chosen be- 
cause they are ‘‘in the ring,’’ and not be- 
cause they are competent. No improvement 
can be expected while school interests are 
controlled by party politics. Merit and suc- 
cess in a teacher are by no means antecedent 
and consequent in practice. A young miss 


of sixteen, with a weak certificate and no ex- 
perience, is often preferred to an experienced 
teacher of professional grade—the choice de- 
pending on how many personal friends each 
may have in the Board. 


Mr. James Noe, of York: I do not 
think Prof. Houck’s panacea, the raising of 
the standard by superintendents, would work. 
The same power that employs the . teachers 
elects the superintendent, and if his rules 
were too strict, he would be missing at the 
end of his three years’ term. 

Prof. Houck: Not often. The strongest 
superintendents—those whose re-election has 
become a matter of course—are the ones 
who have the highest standard, and are rais- 
ing it every year. The teachers and direc- 
tors and people recognize the benefit to the 
schools, and stand by the superintendent. 

Dr. HaLprFMAN: We Americans are prone 
to acquire titles of all sorts, without any ‘par- 
ticular reason. We have military men from 
general down who never served even in the 
militia; and perhaps some ‘‘doctors” of 
different kinds equally deserving. Everybody 
must have a title—a dentist has one more 
letter than a Doctor of Divinity—he is ‘ D. 
D.,’”’ but the tooth-mender is ‘*D, D. S.”’ 


We are in advance of Europe in this respect: . 


for instance, John Hunter, of England, the 
greatest anatomist of his day, was plain 
‘‘Mr.”’ Now it is proposed that we have 
Doctors of Teaching—D. T. Well, that 
sounds better than M. T., which would be 
suggestive if pronounced rapidly. I suppose 
we cannot prevent men from giving them- 
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selves or others any title they please; and 
that kind is very common, and their owners 
are usually quacks. Let us have degrees— 
but let them mean something. It is a fraud 
in our system of legislation, that we cannot 
punish the villains who have been selling di- 
plomas in Philadelphia. An honorable de- 
gree, fairly won, should be protected by the 
power to expose and punish the bogus kind, 

Prof. Ly1£ was glad that Dr. Haldeman 
approved at least of the degree of D. T. He 
agreed that degrees should mean something, 
and believed that they should be more diffi- 
cult of acquisition; but when earned, they 
should be given. It might be well to make 
the Normal course a year longer, to secure 
the proposed B. T. degree; and this would 
be proper matter for our committee on leg. 
islation. He offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, 
representing the various educational interests of the 
State, to take into consideration the subject of Teach- 
ers’ Studies, Degrees and Examinations, and report 
to the next meeting of the Association. 

Prof. RicHARDS: There must be failures 
in school, because teaching is a gift, and ex- 
amination will not test it. If we are to have 
degrees in teaching, let them come as the 
reward of ability and character, after a term 
long enough to test both. While the art of 
teaching is an important matter, we must re- 
member that our republic is a system of 
counterchecks, and not be too ready to cen- 
tralize. 

The motion of Prof. LyTE was agreed to. 


_— 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE special order at the hour of opening 
being the nomination of officers, the 
following were named : 

For President-—Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill; 
W. H. Shelley, York (declined). 

For Vice President—S. H. Prather, Ve- 
nango; Mrs. M. B. Archer, Lancaster. 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

For Zreasurer—John Morrow, Pittsburgh. 

For Ticket Agent—J. Fletcher Sickel, 
Philadelphia. 

For £xecutive Committee—E. O. Lyte, 
Lancaster; J. O. Knauss, Lehigh; J. V. 
Montgomery, Lancaster; Miss L. E. Pat- 
ridge, Philadelphia; A. T. Palm, Cumber- 
land; Henry Houck, Dauphin; R. Darling- 
ton, Chester; D. G. Williams, York. 

For Enrolling Committee—I. S. Geist, Lan- 
caster; A. F. K. Kraut, Lehigh; R. W. Fair, 
Indiana; W. R. Baker, Huntingdon; Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Bucks. 
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On motion, the Secretary was directed to 
cast the ballot of the Association for all offi- 
ces where there is no contest. 

The ballot was cast, and all the officers de- 
clared elected as above, except the Executive 
Committee, whose election was ordered to be 
held during to-morrow morning’s session. 

Nomination of place of meeting being in 
order, Dr Hays invited the Association to 
hold the next session in Washington, Pa., 
which was seconded by Prof. Geo. P. Beard, 
and unanimously adopted by Association. 


The Committee on Resolutions was ap- 
pointed, as follows; Dr. Geo. P. Hays, Prof. 
J. V. Montgomery, Supt. J. W. Harvey, Miss 
Mary L. Dunn, and Miss Lizzie Ziegel. 

On motion of Mr. McCaskey, Dr. SxHvu- 
MAKER was invited to sing. He responded 


with the hymn, ‘‘ Guide Me, O Thou Great 


Jehovah. 
Dr. J. W. DANENHOowER, of Minersville, 
Pa., read the following paper on the 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE TEACH. 
ER’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


J. W. DANENHOWER. 


Mr. President and Fellow-Teachers :—The sub- 
ject to which attention is invited this afternoon, 
“The Nature and Extent of the Teacher’s Responsi- 
bility,’ would seem to involve the consideration of 
several questions to which, for want of time, I can do 
little more than refer. 

The teacher, in order to feel his responsibility. must 
necessarily understand the nature of his work, and how 
todo it. Ile should understand the science, as well 
as the art, of teaching. He should know what to 
teach, and how to teach it. He should have a clear 
and distinct idea of the object and end of education. 
Is the ability to make money, or acquire property, the 
sole end of education? Does the highest end of be- 
ing consist in material possessions and sensual enjoy- 
ments? Or, rather, is it the end of education to make 
men and women good citizens and useful members of 
- society ? 

While human nature is ever the same, and the 
fundamental principles of education are always alike, 
yet what would be considered a good education in 
one age of the world might not so be regarded in an- 
other. Hence, education should be adapted to the 
wants of society and the ever- varying phases of civil- 
ization. And hence we find education, of the present 
time, in what may be called a state of transition. 
Old theories and methods are, to some extent, being 
replaced by new ones. 

Again, while one set of theorists scoff at education, 
and another set scoff at religion, still another regard 
mere intellectual training as the panacea for all evil. 
How often do we hear it said that “the perpetuity of 
this great nation depends upon the intelligence of the 
people.’ But does it depend upon their intelligence 
alone? Is there not some reason to fear that many 
educators lay too much stress upon mental culture 
only? Theoretically, we may perhaps nearly all 
agree that education should enable individuals to make 
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a right use of their powers—physical and moral, as 
well as mental. But, except in our higher institutions 
of learning, how little, either in the selection or in the 
requirements of teachers, is this carried out in prac- 
tice! How few regard the formation of character as 
the great end of education! ‘And yet the education 
of the intellect alone gives no assurance of virtue; for 
it is by exercise mainly that the conscience is educated. 
Even a knowledge of the principles of morality and 
the precepts of religion, may be carried in the head 
without affecting the heart; for it is one thing 70 
know, and quite another thing fo do. Learning the 
catechism by rote, or hearing lectures on theology, 
will not, in and of themselves, make men moral, or 
educate the conscience. As well might we expect 
lectures on light to educate the eye, or lectures on 
sound to educate the ear. 

In morals, as in other departments of education, 
theory and practice should always be conjoined. In 
order to build up a sterling character, the 4adit of do- 
ing right must be formed. In other words, the duty 
of benevolence is best learned by acts of benevolence. 
An able writer on this subject has said, “ Knowledge 
alone is inert. One may be freighted down with 
knowledge, and yet only stagger under the burden. 
The main business of education is to transform know]- 
edge into power. This is done by training, so far as 
it can be done at all. Training prepares for action, 
while instruction only stores with knowledge. Of the 
two processes, training is the more vital, because it 
strengthens the powers upon which all growth de- 
pends.” ; 

When men, hitherto regarded as pillars of the 
State, as well as pillars in the-Church, are incarcer- 
ated in the felon’s cell; when investigating commit- 
tees are the order of the day in our halls of legislation; 
when our pardoning boards let loose on society those 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors, because rich 
and influential, while in vindication of the majesty of 
law, forsooth, the poor and the degraded are made to 
suffer the severest penalties—it most assuredly be- 
comes the duty of the teacher to inquire whether the 
moral training of our youth is such as will save the 
body-politic from utter ruin, 

It was in reference tw our civil service, that Hor- 
ace Greeley complained that the ‘ Government 
patronage was so dispensed as to train up a population 
to the one pursuit of boring gimlet-holes into the 
treasury, and then seeking to enlarge them as rapidly 
as possible into auger-holes,” Now, that must be a 
bad _ business, indeed, in which our young men learn, 
as in political circles they are too apt to do, that the 
chief virtue is cunning knavery that escapes detection ; 
and in which a service that ought to be honorable is 
so degraded as to become a synonym of reproach, 
keeping respectable men aloof from it. 

Besides, it is questionable whether modern scien- 
tific education, divorced as it frequently is from relig- 
ion, and failing to lead the heart to recognize the 
Great Eternal Cause, does not, in the end, tend to 
materialism and skepticism. The materialism that 
regards sin and crime to be a disease, and hence 
teaches that there is no responsibility and should be 
no punishment, would seem to arise now, at the close 
of a long period of culture, as it did under similar 
circumstances among the.ancient Jews; Greeks, and 
Romans, Indeed, when-we consider the deluge of 
rationalism from Europe that has overwhelmed our 
shores, and the deluge of heathenism from Asia with 
which we are threatened, together with the native 
depravity growing up in our large cities, we may well 
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tremble for the future of our country, and feel that we 
have not yet reached the goal. 

Let me add here, however, that though the outlook 
may appear gloomy, many things are hopeful, and we 
have much to be thankful for. The people are wak- 
ing up to the great subject of education as never be- 
fore. Teaching, which for agts was only an empiri- 
cal art, groping its way through the intricate mazes of 
an uncertain experience, has now been placed on a 
scientific basis, by which we obtain clearer views of 
the end of education, and better methods of instruc- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, there is much yet to be done. And, 
perhaps, the very first step, in the way of progress, is 
for every teacher in the land to look upon his office as 
one connected with the most grave responsibilities ; 
for, in whatever aspect his vocation may be regarded, 
it carries with it a responsibility second to no other. 
And this responsibility can be limited only by his op- 
portunities for usefulness. He may, as a matter of 
course, be limited in his work in various ways. He 
may be employed by parents to do certain kinds of 
work only, or he may be controlled by the proper 
authorities of the school. But the teacher, having 
done all he could under the circumstances, is not re- 
sponsible for results. 

1. The teacher is responsible to the Children. 

Before he can expect to mould the plastic human 
being, the nature of that being must be well under- 
stood—both physically and mentally. It is not 
enough that he should thoroughly understand the 
different branches he is expected to teach. He 
should also have a profound knowledge of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology. Every teacher, whether 
called upon to teach the branches or not, should at 
least have a thorough knowledge of physiology and 
hygiene, as well as moral and mental philosophy. 
And yet how many there are who, with little or no 
proper preparation for their work, are willing to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of the teacher’s 
profession, and undertake to train the complex nature 
of man. 

(az) In the first place, the teacher is responsible 
for the Aealth of the child committed to his care. 
Not only has the foundation of lasting disease often 
been laid in the school-room, but in various ways 
have many children lost their lives through the ignor- 
ance or neglect of teachers. One evil—and by no 
means the least—which injures the brain, stupefies 
the mind, and weakens the nerves, is the pernicious 
**cramming and forcing” system of education so 
much in vogue of late years. Asa result, many a 
promising youth has, at the end of his course, speed- 
ily exchanged the duties of the class-room, or the 
halls of the college or university, for the gloom of 
the grave. 

(4) Again, the teacher is responsible for the men/a/ 
training of the child. The teacher must know how 
to arouse thought, and adapt his instructions to the 
age and capacity of the child. It is better to learn a 
few things well, than to obtain a mere smattering of 
too many branches. The curriculum of many schools 
is like a broad, shallow stream, rather than a deep, 
cooling fountain, 

Educators should bear in mind that the great 
majority in our public schools must necessarily earn 
their bread by some form of manual labor; for, 
whatever the pupils may be led to believe as incen- 
tives to study, the boys can not all become presidents 
and governors, or even clerks and telegraph operators. 
But, though education ought to be adapted to the 
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pursuits of after-life, yet I do not think our public 
schools were designed to give pupils a trade. Aj] 
that they can reasonably be expected to do, is to lay 
foundation for future usefulness in any department of 
life. While it may not be well to hamper our schools 
by unnecessary legislation, and while I have no sym. 
pathy with the communistic idea that the Government 
should supply everything, and while I believe that 
the most efficient aid the Government can give is to 
lead the people to help themselves, still would it not 
be a good thing for the State to provide homes 
where all children whose parents either neglect or - 
refuse to send them to school a certain specified time 
every year could be cared for and educated ? 

As regards primary instruction, the so-called 
“three K’s” should be thoroughly mastered, as 
these branches furnish the key to all other knowledge, 
Along with these branches the children should, from 
the beginning, obtain a knowledge of things by 
object teaching; and their observant faculties and 
language should be cultivated by drills in oral and 
written exercises. The hand and the eye should 
also be trained by lessons. in drawing. It is believed, 
too, that those facts which are the most practical and 
useful are, as a general thing, the most suitable for 
mental discipline. 

(c) The teacher is also, tosome extent, responsible 
for the child’s mora/ and religious training. And here 
let it never be forgotten that the principal value of @ 
school is the moral discipline it affords. lt is of 
vastly more importance to the child, as well as the 
community, that he should form habits of self-con- 
trol, obedience, truthfulness, and a reverence for 
what is good and great, than that he should acquire 
anything else. The pupil should be led to know and 
to feel his personal and relative duties—the duties 
due to himself, to his neighbor, and to his Creator, 
All who have had much experience know what a 
common thing it is, in many of our schools, for the 
children to regard the deceptions practiced on their 
teachers, if not meritorious, at least as good practical 
jokes. Now, when habits of deception and chicanery 
are thus formed in early life,-what else can be ex- 
pected but that, in after years, society will be cursed 
with dishonesty, peculations, and other kindred 
crimes. 

In regard to religious training, while sectarianism 
should have no place in our public schools, yet we 
should not forget that we are, or ought to be, a Chris- 
tian nation; and that, under God, we are indebted to 
the Bible for all that we are. Hence, the school-room 
is not the place for the skeptic or the scoffer, but for, 
him, and him only, who, by precept and example, can 
teach a reverence for God and his Holy Word. It 
may not be important that the Bible be read in the 
school. The best teaching is that which comes from 
a living example of piety, an “ epistle known and 
read of all.’’ The late Prof. Hart has well said, that 
“a truly godly man or woman, at the head of a school, 
though never speaking a word directly on the subject 
of religion, yet by the power of a silent, consistent 
example, exerts a continual Christian influence.” 

2. TLheteacher is responsible to the Parents. 

To parents belongs, primarily, the education of their 
children, and the teacher is called upon to supplement 
the work. The teacher is legally and properly 7 
loco: parentis, and assumes, for the time being, the 
duties and responsibilities of the parents; and hence, 
is responsible to them for the faithful discharge of 
these duties. 

Among these duties may be enumerated the duty 
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of Co-operation, the duty of Conservation, and the 
duty of Jnstruction. 

It is often highly important to the teacher’s success 
that he should secure parental co-operation. Hence, 
there should, if possible, always be a harmony of 
views, and a good understanding between teachers 
and parents. 

Frequently, an objection has been made to the 
public schools—and not without reasor—that chil- 
dren, under good home influence, have, by mingling 
with the vicious at school, become corrupted in their 
morals. Hence, it is the duty of the teacher to 
exercise a conservative influence over such children, 
that the school may not prove an injury to them in- 
stead of a benefit. 

But, on the other hand, there are few parents who 
have either the time or the ability to give the necessary 
instruction to their children; and here again we. see 
how greatly this increases the teachér’s responsibility. 
For, in myriads of instances, children receive neither 
moral nor religious instruction at home; and if they 
do not get it at school, the probability is they will 
never get it anywhere, but may grow up to be a terror 
to the community. 

3. The teacher is responsible to the State. 

The character of future communities is, to-day, in 
the hands of our teachers; and they are forming the 
characters of those who will either perpetuate or de- 
stroy the free institutions of the land. How respon- 
sible, then, are teachers to their country, since to them 
she has committed so important a trust. 

4. The teacher is responsible to God. 

When we remember that the soul is immortal, that 
the impress of the school remains forever,—that the 
teacher forms character as lasting as eternity, well 
may we tremblingly inquire, “ Who is sufficient for 
these things ?” 

Most assuredly to the teacher has been committed, 
not one talent only, nor five, but en. How important, 
then, that he should be found faithful to his trust ! 

During the past year some. of our veterans have 
fallen at their posts, and there are those here to-day 
who have grown gray in the service. Soon we, too, 
shall be called upon to “give an account of our 
stewardship,’ and others will take our places. Let 
us then, as the time is short, do with all our might 
what our hands find to do, so that at last, when our 
work on earth is done, each may be found among the 
number of those of whom it will be said, ‘* Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye 
we done it unto me; enter ye into the joy of your 

ord,” ; 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Hays said one part of the teacher’s 
responsibility lay in the creation of such a 
public opinion in school that the criminal 
would be exposed by the innocent. The 
pupil who knows that another is guilty of an 
offense, is guilty before God if he conceals 
the fact ; and the teacher, being é# Joco pa- 
rentis, has the right to ask who is the offen- 
der, and to be informed by those who know. 
It is our business as teachers to stamp out the 
false notion of honor which makes of the 
virtuous a shield behind which the vicious 
may sneak and avoid exposure. Of course, 
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you must exercise discretion in this kind of 
questioning; but we should try to make the 
pupil see that when he conceals his knowl-. 
edge of school crimes, it is the same as 
though in after-life he should not expose the 
thief or incendiary whom he found in the 
act--he becomes farticeps criminis before 
the moral as well as the civil law. 

Prof. RicHarps: This question of the 
teacher’s responsibility is a difficult one. It 
is impossible for the teacher to stand abso- 
lutely i” loco parentis, and-the best he can 
do is to see that the child has opportunity of 
development. Practically, questions of duty 
and of responsibility are constantly arising: 
Is the teacher responsible for pupils’ conduct 
on the way to and from school? May he 
justly give more attention to some than 
others, or must he strike an exact average 
with each?—and so on indefinitely. Each 
of us must meet these questions every day, 
and his own judgment and discretion must 
settle them. There are and.can be no positive 
rules laid down. 

Prof. DARLINGTON: Does Dr. Hays carry 
out in his college the theory of holding his 
good pupils responsible for the conduct of 
the bad ones, when within their knowledge ? 

Dr. Hays: Yes—strictly; and it has pre- 
vented much of the common college deviltry. 
One of our plans is to have each student pay 
a dollar toward a breakage fund; and when 
furniture is wantonly destroyed, or windows 
broken, if the offender is exposed he pays 
for it, and if not*it is paid from the common 
fund—so they are held to pecuniary responsi- 
bility. This is just, and the general applica- 
tion of the same principle has built up a pub- 
lic sentiment that exposes crime. We ought 
to hold the pupils to the same responsibility 
as the law is supposed to; and because our 
children are not so taught, we have in society 
crime abounding and nobody making it his 
business to prevent it. Ialso draw the dis- 
tinction sharply between school offenses and 
civil crimes—the school authorities deal with 
the former, but the latter are turned over to 
the civil authorities ; and if my students are 
arrested for civil offenses, they need not and 
do not expect me to interfere between them 
and their merited punishment. I might say 
here that one of the worst books in its in- 
fluence on college boys is ‘‘Tom Brown of 
Rugby.” It promotes fighting, hazing, boat- 
racing, and other follies and extravagances. 
Tom Brown of Rugby is an overgrown bully 
who develops naturally into Tom Brown at 
Oxford—a lazy, good for-nothing student, a 
type of seventy-five per cent. of the college 
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students in England and happily of not five 
per cent. in ours. I have watched the effect 
.of this book, and studied. the book itself; 
and both are bad. 

On motion of Dr. Hays, the next Execu- 
tive Committee was instructed to consider 
the subject of the relation of innocent pupils 
to criminal conduct in school. 

The committee provided for by Prof. Lyte’s 
resolution on Teachers’ Studies, Degrees and 
Examinations, was announced, as follows : 
Profs. Lyte and Stahr, Supts. Harvey, Luckey 
and McNeal. 

The following committee was appointed 
to conduct the election of Executive Com- 
mittee : Messrs. R. F. Hoffecker, S. A. Baer, 
R. Darlington,-A. B, Dunning, and Miss J. 
V. Johnston. 

Prof. Wm. B. Hatt, of Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, by invitation, sang ‘‘The Old 
Cottage Clock.” 

Prof. J. S. Staur, of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, read the following paper on 


WOMEN vs. MEN AS TEACHERS. 


PROF. J. S. STAHR, 


MAny of us remember the days of the old school 
fhaster, when with birchen sceptre he held sway in 
every village and hamlet, in every school district of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and the shadow of the school- 
mistress or lady teacher had not yet fallen upon the 
threshold of the old school-house. We remember, 
too, the kind of rule he exercised, the kind of pres- 
ence he bore, and the qualifications which he was 
supposed to possess, not the least of which was his 
ability to scold roundly and thrash soundly all who 
unfortunately incurred his displeasure by heedless 
neglect or willful disobedience, In those days our 
good fathers and mothers would have thought it im- 
possible that a woman should have charge of a school 
in which their sons and daughters were to be taught, 
particularly where there were “large boys,” who would 
never submit to her authority. Sothought their sons, 
tod, those sturdy young democrats,who very often were 
not willing to come under the authority of a man 
even, unless he showed them good reason why his 
authority should not be questioned. Wevery well re- 
member when the voice of woman as a teacher was 
first heard in the land of our boyhood, with what 
mingled feelings of pity and contempt we regarded, 
the boys who went to the school of a “ lady teacher,” 
as if subjection to a woman’s authority necessarily 
implied weakness and effeminacy on their part. Ah, 
little did we know then of the rule of woman! Little 
did we dream to what extent not boys only, but men 
also, are under her sway, subject to the very perfection 
of government, where they are controlled without 
knowing it, and made to do her willin perfect freedom! 

Now allthis is changed. The prejudices which 
prevailed against woman’s ability to teach and power 
to govern have passed away, or linger only in out-of- 
the-way corners, where the light of the better day 
that had dawned upon us is slow to enter. Our ideas 
of schools and of teaching, of teachers and of school 
government have greatly changed. Iron rule and 
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external authority have made way for control by in. 
ternal forces, which bind teachers and pupils cl 
together, securing the assent of the reason, and the 
consent of the will. We do not mean to say that ex. 
ternal constraint is not still necessary, but it must be 
only in order to the attainment of that concord to 
which we have referred. Methods of teachin 
branches of study, modes of government are all differ. 
ent, and in this new order of things’ woman has aj 
assured place. She has not only found her way into 
the schools of every county in the commonwealth, but 
also into nearly every district, until the female teach. 
ers of the State outnumber the male teachers in the 
proportion of four to three. Woman came; she saw; 
she conquered, 

How shall we account for this change? Isit 
merely the result of a general movement toward an 
enlarged sphere of use‘ulness on the part of woman? 
Finding that she could teach and govern a school as 
well as man, and other avenues of business being 
closed up to her, did she underbid man in this field 
of labor, and thus. gradually secure possession of it? 
No doubt, motives of economy actuating school com. 
mittees and boards of directors have frequently as. 
sisted women in securing certain positions, where 
properly-qualified men could not be had for the same 
salary. But we cannot discuss the question on this basis, 
We may well say, not on the part of teachers, but 
on the part of the schools: “* We’re ruined by ch 
labor.” The first question to be asked is not, What 
will it cost ? but, How well will the work be done? 
And it has always seemed to us, that to make a distinc. 
tion as tosalary between a man and a woman, merely 
because of the difference’in sex, when both perform the 
same quantity and quality of work, smacks of barbar- 
ism. Let the law of supply and demand regulate 
the wages in either case. 

If woman can do the work of the teacher equally 


well, it might be said that we ought chivalrously 
to give her the preference over men, and leave this 


sphere of employment to her. But we very much 
mistake the spirit of the women who labor in the 
cause of education to-day, if they would be willingto 
hold their positions by mere sufferance. In no sphere 
of life, in no walk or avocation, can the relative 
position of the sexes be determined by such an artifi- 
cial accommodation. Fitness and ability to render 
the kind of service required constitute the golden key 
that unlocks the door of entrance into any profession, 
and this door once open will remain open to all 
who have the necessary qualifications. In allagesof 
the world, and in all stages of civilization we can find 
a reason for the relative position of the sexes in the 
peculiar mode of development of national life and 
social order. Here, too, we have ‘‘ development by 
natural selection,” and “the survival of the fittest.” 
What Shakspeare says of a particular individual is 
true of all mankind; it applies with equal force to 


men and women: 

‘‘ There’sin him stuff that puts him to these ends ; 
For being not propped up by ancestry whose grace 
Chalks successors their way : nor called upon 
For high feats done the crown ; neither allied 
To eminent assistants ; but spider-like, 

Out of his self-c rawing web, he gives us note; 
The force of his own inerit makes his way ; 

A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to a king.’ 


Does woman, then, really posses special natural 
qualifications as a teacher ? and if so, do these quali 
fications fit her for only certain kinds of teaching, 
certain portions of the great work of education; or 
will she equally share the whole domain with man? 


* 
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Or will she even continue to press forward, as she 
has begun, until she will finally be the teacher of the 
future, the presiding genius of the whole educational 
movement f 

We take for granted that to teach means, in this 
discussion, not merely to instruct or to communicate 
or impress knowledge by lecture or class-room drill. 
It means to educate, to guide and watch over the 
growth of every faculty of the child, physical, 
mental and moral. It includes therefore school 
management, the arrangement of a course of study, 
the proper ordering of all the duties of the school- 
room, school discipline, and the creation or infu- 
sion of an educational atmosphere, that indescriba- 
ble something the influence of which no pupil 
can escape, which leaves its impress upon mind and 
heart, to endure as long as life lasts. It is to the 
credit of the teachers of the present day that they 
realize much more fully than their predecessors of 
the last generation, how important an educational 
agency the environment of a child is during the edu 
cational period. Good order and pleasant surround- 
ings in the school-room are desirable not only as 
means to secure better results so far as the acquisition 
of knowledge and mental discipline are concerned ; 
they are desirable for their own sake and the imme- 
diate influence which they exert upon the forming 
character. The success of a teacher, therefore, is not 
to be judged by the apparent progress which the 
pupils make in learning, but by the sum total of the 
influences brought to bear upon them, resulting in the 
full, healthful, harmonious development of all the 
powers of man, It is to be feared that there is still 
too much teaching in our schools in the form of mere 
routine work, and not enough educating in the way 
of character-forming. The true teacher is an artist, 


_ painting, like Zeuxis, for immortality. To do this he 
needs the inspiration of a lofty ideal, but also the 


necessary qualifications, These are not only intel 
lectual acquirements, but also a proper combination 
of personal qualities expressed in character. Here 
there is room, then, for a comparison not only between 
different individuals, but also between different classes 
of individuals, however these classes may be formed, 
by age, temperament, race or sex. 

Is woman, then, equally well qualified with man to 
undertake this work, or has she even superior endow- 
ments ? 

To state the subject in this way, is to raise at once, 
the question of the equality of the sexes. We do not 
propose to say that one sex is superior to the other; 
indeed, we could not say that abstractly. But we do 
not hesitate to assert that they are not alike; they 
differ physically, mentally, and morally, that is, in 
short, in their whole organization. This does not 
mean that the tissues of the body and the structure of 
the brain are different in the two sexes, or that mind 
and mental action differ generically in man and 
woman. As particular individuals are affected by 
that subtle difference in constitution which we call 
temperament, so, in a profounder sense, the attribute 
of sex affects in their correlation all the faculties and 
functions of the human being, manifesting itself first 
and most evidently in the structure of the body, but 
extending also to all the intellectual and spiritual 
powers. It affects the emotional nature, it colors 
thought; it gives the standpoint of observation, the 
mode of apprehending a thing, and it determines 
the way in which the problems of life are practically 
attacked for solution. Woman is physically weaker 
and yet she has relatively greater powers of endur- 
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ance than man; she is smaller in stature, but fuller 
and more delicately rounded in form; in movement 
and feature she most readily expresses grace and 
beauty, and yet the highest type of human beauty is 
found in the perfectly-developed man, In the 
domain of intellect woman apprehends more quickly 
and acquires knowledge more readily than man, so 
that at school or college she not only equals but very 
often outstrips her brother or her cousin. So far as 
progress in scholarship is concerned, the boys had 
better look to their laurels wherever the two sexes are 
educated together. But in her independent thinking, 
woman reasons concretely rather than abstractly ; she 
is affected more by her feelings and sympathies than 
man, and the intuitive power is more largely devel- 
oped. We need scarcely dwell on the tendency of 
her imagination toward the refined, the pure, the 
chaste; she naturally dwells in an atmosphere of 
purity, and “creates a heaven around her in her 
home,” as Schiller says, “ adorning life with beautiful 
grace, as Spring adorns the earth with flowers.”” We 
do not mean to say that woman cannot think abstractly, 
or that she cannot master the higher mathematics 
and metaphysics, for we have heard of Miss Scott, of 
Girton College, and her eighth wranglership at 
Cambridge, and we believe that some of her American 
sisters could and would do the same. thing under 
like circumstances. But we believe, nevertheless, 
that the differences to which we have referred char- 
acterize the sexes as a whole, whilst some women 
more or less approach men in their cast of mind, and 
some men feel and think more or less like women. 
Exceptions only prove the rule. In the economy of 
nature the two sexes are intended to complement 
each other, and by their conjoined and properly 
correlated activity to give life its full meaning and 
adorn it with its proper strength and grace. There 
is profound philosophy in the conclusion to which 
Hiawatha comes in his meditation upon the relation 
of woman to man when he says, that they are ‘* Use- 
less each without the other.” 

Woman is naturally an educator. She is destined 
to preside over the physical growth and development 
of children ; but that. is only a small part of her des- 
tiny. She is to preside equally over the growth and 
development of their intellectual and moral nature. 
And if the noblest and best traits of human character 
are directly traceable to a mother’s influence, why 
should not the influence of woman in the general work 
of education be most salutary? Notwithstanding the 
relatively low position which woman held among the 
ancient Greeks, their Muses, who were supposed to 
preside over art and literature, were female deities, 
a fact which is certainly suggestive. And does not 
woman to-day inspire man’s noblest efforts in prac- 
tical life as well as in poetry and art in general? All 
but the most degraded feel the magic spell of her in- 
fluence, and her approbation is a guerdon of reward 
as highly prized to-day, as it was by the knight of the 
Middle Ages. 

Woman as such, therefore, has a certain advantage 
in her favor as a teacher, an advantage which has 
made itself evident in the past history of our schools, 
notwithstanding the prejudices with which she has 
had to contend. 

She carries with her an air of refinement wher- 
ever she goes, and consequently also into the 
school-room. Enter any room you please, however 
tidy and well kept it may be, you will always find 
marks to show whether it is the haunt of some un- 
lucky bachelor, or whether woman has been there, 
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In the same way you can discern the effect of her 
presence in the school-room, something that is in- 
stinctively felt by the children too. If “a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,” and “cleanliness is near akin 
to godliness,”’ it is easy to see what an influence such 
a school atmosphere must have upon the esthetic 
and moral culture of the young. But the noint to 
which we have thus referred is but the outward ex- 
pression of a deepertruth. Woman’s nature is more 
closely related by her strong faith, deep intuition, 
earnest longing, and purity of purpose to the spiritual 
order, which, through this agency reaches over into 
the prose of our life and sanctifies it. Who has not 
heard of woman’s devotion and heroism? We be- 
lieve that in her ordinary life these spring from the 
same attribute of her nature in virtue of which she 
was “ last at the cross and earliest at the grave.” It 
has sometimes been scoffingly said of revealed reli- 
gion, of Christianity, that it is a religion for women 
and children. We reply, but witha different meaning : 
“So itis;’’ and that is the religion which I would 
have my children learn, the religion that ought to be 
the soul of our morality. Woe to.that system of reli- 
gion or want of religion, whose teachings and their 
practical result in morals fail to secure the full ap- 
probation of woman! Not that woman cannot err, 
we only wish to emphasize a right tendency in her 
nature. The needle that naturally tends towards the 
pole, may be turned aside by foreign influences. 
So a woman’s nature may be perverted, and she 
may become an instrument of evil. But that woman 
is not always convinced by an argument, that she will 
persist in her conclusion even when she cannot refute 
her opponent, or detect the fallacy of his reasoning, 
is not necessarily a weakness. It may be only the 
effort of her nature to prevent a contradiction from 
entering into her own life. This moral intensity of 
woman certainly has its office in education, and in 
virtue of it she is peculiarly qualified to make, not 
fanatics, but men who glow with enthusiastic ardor 
for the principles which they hold, and who will 
carry into effect the planks of their platform : to train 
patriots for the State and ‘saints for the Church. 

Woman naturally inspires respect. In this way 
she disarms opposition, and secures from the first 
a good understanding with the pupils. To win 
the sympathies of those who are to be governed, and 
to find an entrance to their hearts, is one of the first 
requisites of the teacher. .We all know how greatly 
teachers, both male and female, differ in this respect. 
But we velieve that as a rule a woman will more 
readily discern than a man in what way such an en- 
trance may be ettected, and her ready tact in turning 
every incident to account, and the quickness and 
certainty of her judgment, enable her to deal 
promptly and effectually with such cases of discipline 
as may arise. 

Then, too, woman has more of that sublime pa- 
tience so essential to the success of the teacher. 
She can, far more readily than man, tell Johnny the 
twentieth time how to do a thing, because nineteen 
times were not enough. She can plant her seed, and 
wait till it sprouts without digging up the ground all 
the time to see whether there are any evidences of 
growth. Just as the faithful mother works on, prays 
on, and hopes on for her wayward son in spite of 
every discouragement, so the true teacher in the same 
spirit awaits and achieves glorious results in the face 
of obstacles which seem insurmountable. 

Again, so far as teaching in the strict sense of the 
word is concerned, in the mere communication of 
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knowledge, woman has certain advantages which we 
must not overlook in this connection. We have ak 
ready said that woman is inclined to think concr 
rather than abstractly. For this reason, also, will she 
present facts and truths in their most striking form, 
in the way in which they are most easily apprehended 
aud most readily remembered. This is of great im. 
portance, particularly in the earlier stages of mental 
dev-iopment, forthe same reason that object teaching 
is the surest way of enlisting a pupil’s attention. Next 
to this a woman’s keen discernment enables her to 
tell readily where a pupil’s difficulty lies so as te 
know what does and what does not need explanation, 
How often do text-book makers fall short in this re. 
spect. What teacher of experience has not often 
wondered why the appended notes in text-books gen. 
erally explain what everybody knows, and are com. 
pletely silent on points which are really doubtful or 
obscure? But trust woman to find out what is ing 
boy, or man either, whether he can say it or not! 
Like the Lapland squirrel which can tell whether 
there is a kernel in a nut by simply weighing it in its 
paw, a woman can soon tell what is in the head or 
heart of a man without performing a surgical opera. 
tion. And, finally, we believe that woman’s tendency 
to thoroughness, order and system, is a guarantee 
that she will not only impart knowledge, but that 
there will, also, be the requisite class-drill to insure 
the proper assimilation of what is taught. Here we 
come to the turning-point. There may be tvo much 
of this, and, perhaps, here lies woman’s danger asa 
teacher. We shall refer to this point again. But no 
one would think of disputing the importance, yea the 
absolute necessity, of such drill in the school-room as 
one means of securing the end we all have in view, 
Granting, now, the importance of these advantages 
which woman possesses over man as a teacher, aad 
giving her all due credit for the work which she has 
done and is now doing in this field of labor, we have 
by no means exhausted our subject. In order that 
education may pass beyond its elementary stage, 
something more is necessary than we have consid- 
ered up to this time. Education does not consist in 
the mere acquisition of knowledge; it is not merely 
a process of training by which the different powers 
of body, mind and heart may be brought into action 
and made to continue their activity in after-life, ac. 
cording to the pre-conceived idea of the educator, 
By such processes the native powers are oiten 
dwarfed ; men are made after a given model, and all 
spontaneity is choked before it finds utterance. Ed- 
ucation js a drawing out, an unfolding on the one 
hand, but it is equally an imparting, an implanting on 
the other. These two must be united in such a way 
as to do no violence to the self-hood of the individ. 
ual, to the unique original powers possessed by 
every one. ‘This self-hood, these original powers 
must be challenged, disciplined, corrected where sub- 
ject to a wrong tendency, and strengthened by exer- 
cise until both in the whole and in every part the 
highest possibility is realized. To be educated, then, 
is to have every faculty developed to the highest pes- 
sible degree in strict co-ordination with every other 
faculty ; to be freed from all narrow restrictions and 
limitations so as to obtain a broad scope, a wide field 
of observation, an -enlarged, liberal, cosmopolitan 
view of things; and finally, to be able to sammon in 
an emergency each and every one of a man’s pow- 
ers, and use them all according to their original in- 
tent and with their utmost vigor. To attain to this 
end, three stages of culture are necessary : First, the 
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awakening stage, including the first exercise of all 
the powers and faculties upon their appropriate ob- 
jects, and their continual growth under such -exer- 
cise until they come to a state of maturity. Through 
the senses the bodily organs are stimulated, and in 

their activity there is health and vigor, Mental ac- 
‘tion begins and is continued in the acquisition of 
knowledge, learning the properties of matter, the re- 
lation of one thing to another, tracing effects to their 
causes, and following causes to their effect. Later 
the mind penetrates farther énto the realms of the 
abstract, and enlarges its horizon on every side. In 
the same way the moral powers are challenged; the 
will is exercised ; emotions arise; the sense of right 
and wrong appears, and the idea of right is culti- 
yated, first concretely, and afterwards more ab- 
stractly. This stage belongs to the periods of child- 
hood and youth, more particularly marked by the 
acquisition of knowledge under the guidance of par- 
ents and teachers. In the second stage, the powers 
are engaged with, and acted upon, by similar powers 
in others already developed. It is the influence of 
the developed moral nature upon the forming char- 
acter, of the cultivated, expanded mind, upon the, as 
yet, untutored intellect that exerts the greatest power. 
Here, in the influence of mind upon mind, such as 
you always feel in the presence of every great 
teacher, lies the enlarging, liberalizing power of ed- 
ucation, without which any amount of knowledge is 
of little account. Hence the importance of higher 
culture, the study of the humanities, the ancient lan- 
guages and history as the necessary complement of 
those branches which we so often call useful and 
practical in a way which seems to imply that the 
others are merely ornamental, and therefore useless. 
In the third stage these powers must again, under the 
inspiration of the teacher and with the knowledge, 
and strength, and experience already acquired, be 
exercised upon their appropriate objects, to make 
new conquests, extend the boundaries of science on 
every side, and thus in free and spontaneous activity 
attain to their utmost development. In the process of 
education, therefore, it is necessary not only to learn 
ascertained facts, and to draw upon the existing store 
of knowledge, but also to learn to observe, to inves- 
tigate for one’s self, to exercise original thought, and 
to make room for the full and free activity of every 
faculty in the whole domain of practical life. The 
three stages to which we have referred, like the 
forces of the solar spectrum, cannot be practically 
held apart as we have considered them. They over- 
lap each other, and act conjointly, although -in prin- 
ciple they come in the order in which we have named 
them. One is in order to the other, until the end is 
finally attained in the fully developed man. 

Now, without detracting anything from what has 
been said concerning woman’s powers as a teacher, 
we believe that so far as the influence of mind upon 
mind in the more advanced stage of education is con- 
cerned, the preéminence must be given to man. It 
is the man that has the broadening, liberalizing 
influence that can not only cultivate the minds under 
his’ care, but also give them the broad grasp of com- 
prehensive scholarship. It is, after all, men that have 
been the great teachers of the world, that have estab- 
lished schools of philosophy and systems of thought, 
that have soimpressed themselves upon their disci- 
ples that their influence has descended from genera- 
tion to generation. And what was dene in former 
days by these giant intellects on a large scale, is done 
to-day on a smaller scale by many a humble, modest 
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toiler, of whom perhaps the world knows little, in 
our institutions of learning in Germany, in England, 
in America. 

Again, in that stage of culture and in those depart- 
ments of study where original thought and investiga- 
tion are required, woman is at a disadvantage. In 
art and science,in every sphere of intellectual and 
moral life, man outstrips her as an original inves- 
tigator and as a creativeagent. Endowed as woman 
is with superior taste and greater readiness of acquisi- 
tion than man, she has furnished no Shakspeare or 
Goethe, no Michael Angelo or Raphael, no Galileo 
or Newton, no Darwin or Huxley. 

We may safely assume, therefore, that in our 
higher institutions of learning, at least, woman’s work 
as a teacher or educator, will always be supplemented 
by that of man. We believe that for the right educa- 
tions of both sexes, whether they be trained together 
or separately, the best results are reached by the con- 
joined influence of male and female educators. One 
sex will thus complement the other, as it was intended 
they should in the economy of the race, by divine 
appointment, 

One point more. In the grading of schools, the 
arrangement of studies, and the exercise of ' proper 
supervision to secure concert of action between the 
different schools of the same grade, and the harmo- 
nious working together of the different grades, a high 
order of talent is required. In this sphere, where the 
officer labors as an originator and organizer, where 
executive ability in a wide domain is of prime im- 
portance, man also has the advantage, There have 
been women who displayed wonderful tact and exec- 
utive ability ; but such have been the rare exceptions. 
The world has produced but one Queen Elizabeth ; 
and the verdict of history clearly is in favor of man,so 
far as administrative poweris concerned, Then, too, 
look at the history and the science of education, or 
Pedagogics, as the Germans call it. Who introduced 
improved methods of education, corrected abuses, 
overthrew false theories, and established training 
schools for teachers? Woman has made a good 
record in the field of philanthropy, and without her 
support no reform in morals of any magnitude was 
ever effected. But those who stood at the head of the 
great educational movements which have terminated 
in the educational system of the present day, were 
men like Comenius, Sturm, Locke, Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Froebel, who were the law-givers of edu- 
cation. The principles being laid down and accepted, 
there is room, then, in their application and develop- 
ment for all the different orders of talent with which 
mankind is endowed. 

The great evil, we had almost said the curse, of 
our educational system at the present day is that there 
is oo much system in the way of mechanical work 
and routine teaching. We have already referred to 
this point as the one where woman’s greatest liability 
to error lies. We do not mean that this is woman’s 
failing only ; but she is, because of her natural fond- 
ness for method and order, more likely to wander 
astray in this respect. We pay a good deal of atten- 
tion to improved methods of instruction, and yet 
there is, we fear, still ground for the old charge that 
our pupils learn too much and think too little. 
Reading and spelling are taught by rote, pupils are 
drilled “clean through” in mental and written arith- 
metic; grammar and geography receive abundant 
attention, and yet any one who has had the privilege, 
if such it is,to see the kind of compositions young 
men write when they come to college, and, what 
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is worse perhaps, when they leave college, has 
learned to his sorrow that they have not all learned 
to speak and write the English language correctly. 
And in history and geography—well, sometimes they 
don’t seem to know very much! We think there is 
work for a good many Prof. Parkers outside of 
Massachusetts. The cry at the present day is loudly 
for a practical ‘education. Good! Let it be made 
practical in the sense that the pupils know what they 
learn, and have thoughts connected with their words; 
that they are able to apply, to use intelligently, every 
elementary principle they acquire, and much will be 
accompiished. You have, no doubt, all heard the 
story of Hercules and Antzus. The latter was the 
son of Ge, the Earth, and Hercules could not van 

quish him as long as he touched the Earth. When 
weakened by the conflict he would reciine on the 
bosom of his mother, and thus gain fresh strength. 
At last Hercules lifted him up from the earth and 
thus strangled him. Children will naturally think, 
and as long as their feet touch the ground they will 
not become machines. But if the poor little things 
are lifted off the ground when they get to school, 
they get their sense knocked out of them, and become 
trained parrots. We need, therefore, an efficient 
system of school supervision to see to it that in 
teaching real work be done; that every teacher, male 
or female, be in the right position; and that the rela- 
tion of the two sexes be so co-ordinated and adjusted 
in our educational system that the best results be ob- 
tained from their separate or conjoined activity. 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. SCHAEFFER believed in lady teachers. 
He knew of one County Superintendent who, 
whenever a male teacher failed in a school, 
advised the directors to appoint a lady, and 


she always brought order out of chaos. So 
successful are lady teachers, that a Lancaster 
editor in a lecture denounced the man who 
married a lady teacher as an enemy of his 
race. ‘The number of such public enemies 
goes far to explain the fact that the life of a 
teacher in Pennsylvania is but five years, 
Women are the best teachers, take it all in 
all, the world over. 

Miss L. E. Patripce, Philadelphia, was 
sorry the paper had such a title. Men and 
women are put into the world together, and 
should not be put in antagonism, even in 
forms of speech. We have ail different gifts ; 
let us not say to any, ‘‘so far and no farther,” 
but let each do what we can. ‘The best per- 
sons to teach the young are those who can 
teach best, whether men or women. She was 
glad to say that the practice of men was 
better than their theory—more generous and 
more just. In practice, those who can do 
the work are permitted to do it. Let -us 
make the theory as liberal; and when we 
have both worked together, with equal ad- 
vantages, we can measure results justly. 
Meanwhile, let us not set one over against 
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the other, but work together to make the 
world better, all doing our best. 

Prof. SHeLDon: I endorse what the lady 
has said. It was my good fortune to receive 
instruction from Horace Mann; and I[ re. 
member that in his conversation, as well as” 
speeches and reports, he made a great point 
of the introduction of women into all grades 
of our New England schools; and when 
asked if there might not be an exception in 
the grosser work of governing a school of 
rude boys, he replied, ‘ That is the ‘very 
place for a noble woman.’’ I do not believe 
that woman should be placed in the lower 
grades only. After several years’ observation 
of Wellesley College, where all the work, 
from the lowest to the highest, is done by 
women, I am prepared to say that no better 
instruction is givén anywhere in the higher 
departments. But I would give more to have 
a daughter, from ten to fourteen, under the 
care of a strong, broad man; while a son at 
the same stage of development would be 
better with a woman. Each needs the other; 
and what we should aim at is to adjust the 
elements our teaching force so that they will 
do the most good, and develop the highest 
civilization. 

Dr. Hays: I agree in many respects with 
the paper, and think the last speaker draws a 
large induction from the work of a single 
school. We cannot ignore this question of 
women vs. men as teachers, because it comes 
up every term before most ‘Boards of Direc- 
tors. Iam in favor of free trade in this mat- 
ter—leaving the door open to all, and keep- 
ing the best teachers, whether man or woman. 
But I do not think all colleges should be open 
to both sexes; we shou'd have some for 
both, and some for each, as matters now 
stand. Ido not believe in one sole way of 
doing things—there are often a dozen good 
ways. The best place for a young man or 
woman, say from fifteen to twenty-two, is a 
good boarding schooi or ‘college, under a 
teacher who surrounds them with a proper 
atmosphere—whether that teacher be man or 
woman. 

Dr. WICKERSHAM ; This question will settle 
itself—zs settling itself; and our resolutions, 
or Harrisburg legislation, would affect it very 
little. The paper gave a sharp, clear analy- 
sis of the character of the two sexes —their 
resemblances and differences—and gave evi- 
dence of thoughtful preparation. In the Old 
World female teachers are few, and you are 
told that for this there are two reasons: I. 
The preparation required involves close 
knowledge of the philosophy of education, 
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and the teacher must pass the Normal School 
and University ; and ladies will not usually 
devote the necessary time to such prepara- 
tion. 2. When the State educates teachers, 
it expects them to give their life to the work; 
and ladies do not usually wish or intend to 
do so. For these reasons, the teaching there, 
even in elementary schools, is almost univer- 
sally done by men. The practical conclusion 
I have arrived at concerning our own future 
is similar to that of the author of the paper 
—that for a long time to come, women 
teachers will predominate in the lower 
schools, and men in the higher. Not in my 
day, nor in yours, will be seen a majority of 
lady professors in our colleges. I do not say 
that women cannot become qualified for 
these positions, but it-will be some time be- 
fore they hold them. When the millennium 
of education arrives, the family—God’s 
school on earth—will be the type; and in 
that model school, governed by the two 
jointly, we shall have men with and not ver- 
sus women as teachers. 

Prof. Staur: The paper did not disparage 
woman as a teacher, but endeavored to give 
due credit to her for the work she has done 
and is doing ; but I tried to speak the truth 
(as I see it) in love, and if I am in error, ‘I 
am ready on due proof to change my opinion. 
‘The idea was to discuss the subject upon a 
scientific basis, I must not be understood as 
wishing to deny to woman the opportunity 
to do any work she can do. In God’s name 
let her do it, and I shall be among the first 
to make room for her. 

Adjourned to 7:45 p. m. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


HE evening’s exercises were opened 
with music by the Conservatory Or- 


chestra 
J. D. Pyotr, of Lancaster,* then read the 


following paper on 


STAR STUDY. 


—— 


j. D. PYOTT. 


THE purpose of this evening’s work is to convince 
you that in every common school within our State 
some attention should be given to the study of the 
heavens, That the subject has some claim upon our 
consideration is evident from the illustrious succes- 
sion of great minds whose best thought has been 
given to it, and whose labor laid the foundation for 
the wonderful development in this direction wit- 
nessed by the last quarter century. It is taken for 
granted that the teachers assembled here are agreed 
upon the truth that the first object of primary instruc- 
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tion is to waken up the mind—not to put in a pre- 
scribed quantity of book knowledge, but to set the 
mental machinery in action; and hence that as the 
young mind feeds naturally upon fact, we should give 
it, not a stone in the form of abstract knowledge, but 
the bread of elementary science by which it may grow. 
Upon this basis we expect to prove that thestudy of 
the heavens will be found a profitable element in your 
instruction. 

It may be as well at the outset to note a few ob 
jections that will arise in the minds of some of you. 
One of these, perhaps the strongest, will be that there 
is no room for a new study—that the programme is 
already crowded, and with matter of more importance 
and more immediate practical use. It is granted. 
that in many schools, as the teaching is now done,. 
there is no room for this or any other of the elenent- 
ary scientific work that needs to be done; and this is 
chiefly owing to the too close following of text-books. 
For instance, in one region with which I am ac- 
quainted, out of say a pound of instruction, we have 
eight ounces arithmetic (four mental), and among the 
‘‘examples” with which children are tortured, we 
have specimens containing a row of impossible frac- 
tions of which to find the value—questions to which 
no reasonable being wants to know the answer, or 
could be made wiser or happier by getting it. Or we 
hear mental solutions that seem to threaten dissolu- 
tion, where 225 words are used to express what can 
be better stated in 15—suggesting an extraction of 
uq are root that would be more practical than the 
parrot repetition, and application too, of rulesthat are 
not understood. Then, further on, we have inter- 
minable calculations of interest or partial payments, 
which in practical life no man would make while he 
had 15 cents to buya book of tables, where it is all better 
done than he could possibly do it. These are only a 
few of the arithmetical abominations that ought to be 
abolished ; and when you teachers have eliminated 
these, you will not only have earned the gratitude of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
but you will have saved at least half the time we ask 
for the stars. ‘lhe other half can be taken from the: 
undigested and indigestible doses of technical gram- 
mar which are, or at least used to be, swallowed one: 
day and forgotten the next, because we did not under- 
stand them in the first place. Fhen you mst have 
some elementary astronomy to begin geography; 
and by doing this work at the proper time and place, 
you lighten your own future labor, and brighten dull 
pages for the pupil. 

It does not require much time, and the suggestions 
given will save it. Fifteen or twenty minutes twice 
a week given to the whole school, with diagrams 
placed on the blackboard in advance, will give your 
pupils, big and little, in a single winter term, a knowl- 
edge of our splendid winter sky that will be o them 
a life-long source of pleasure. The delight your 
pupils take in finding the subject of the lesson in the 
evening sky will soon manifest to you the interest 
they take in the study, and its value as a mental sttm- 
ulant. For this purpose alone, you will soon be 
ready to concede that the time given to the stars was 
well spent. How do we know? By actual experi- 
ment on children of .all ages, from five to fifty. I 
know a little boy of six, who having learned to dis- 
tinguish Mars by his ruddy color, and first seeing 
him near the Pleiades, made the discovery for him- 


| self that the planet. did not keep its relative position, 


and came to his teacher to know why “ Mars did noi 
stay along with the little stars,” the teacher made an 
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appointment with him in the evening to verify the 
fact, and with the sky above them told him the dif- 
ference between planet and star, which he never for- 
got. And I know that some of us who began this 
study after our hair began to change color found it 
so fascinating that we could spare no winter evenings 
for anything else until we knew all the prominent 
stars visible. A study which takes hold of child and 
man with a grip like that, is worth all the time it 
costs. A word from Thomas Carlyle on this subject 
may not be out of place here. He says: . 


For many years it has been one of my constant regrets that 
no schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge of natural history, so 
far at least as to have taught me the grasses that grow by the 
wayside, and the little winged and wingless neighbors that are 
continually meeting me with a salutation which I cannot an- 
swer,as things are. Why did not somebody teach me the 
Constellations, too, and make me at home in the starry heay- 
ens, which are always overhead, and which I don’t half know 
to this day? I love to prophesy that the time will come when 
the schostestar will be strictly required to possess these two 
capabilities, and that nd ingenious little denizen of this universe 
be thenceforward debarred from his right of liberty in these 
two departments, and doomed to look on them as if through 
grated bars all his life. 

But, some one says, even if we could make the 
time, we are not prepared to teach the stars, because 
we do not know them. I hope not many of you 
would have to say so; but to those few I say—go 
and learn. It is not a formidable undertaking, and 
you will enjoy it so much when once begun, that it 
will be no task to keep ahead of the children—you 
will all be working pleasantly together. The labor 
of preparation for the first few lessons will occupy 
but an evening or two, and after that the subject will 
take care of itself. How do we know? Again | 
answer, by trying the experiment. We established a 
Star Club in our town, meeting but once in two 
weeks, into which everybody was invited, and peo- 
ple of all ages and from every sphere of life came ; 
our teachers were improvised, with but two or three 
exceptions, from the ranks of trade and profession ; 
we had a full course of lectures on the solar system, 
and a drill on the prominent constellations visible at 
each meeting, including 125 stars; and at the end we 
found that solid work had been done—that the whole 
class, children and adults, had a good general knowl- 
edge of the ground gone over, and welcomed the 
stars as old friends when they began their next 
annual progression. If this can be done with a 
mixed class, meeting at long intervals, with non- 
professional teachers, what ought you trained instruc- 
tors to accomplish in the same length of time, with 
minds hungry for facts, and opportunity to feed them 
at short intervals? 

But, another objects, we have no apparatus; you 
people in the cities can get books, and illustrations, 
and other adjuncts that tell on the success of your 
work; but we in the country schools have none of 
these things, and cannot work without them, I ap- 
peal again to the testimony of experience. We had 
just this apparatus, and no more: a blackboard, two 
or three colors of chalk—thé colored ones used only 
twice—a string and pins to draw the curves, and a 
set of illustrations cut out of one card and mounted 
on another, made by our own hands with a single 
exception, which was not necessary, but was kindly 
furnished by an artist friend. The most effective 
illustration was done on the blackboard by amateur 
draughtsmen, whose work would have made you 
smile if you had seen it—but it “brought the answer,” 
and was its own vindication. 

I think the possibility of introducing star study 
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stands proven to every live teacher present. The 
reference to our own work will be pardoned, ag J 
felt bound to prove the thing could be done, and 
took the facts nearest at hand, for which I could be 
personally responsible. Perhaps more and better 
work has been done elsewhere ; but this success, with 
all the disadvantages mentioned, points to better re. 
sults attainable in school. 

Having demonstrated what can be done, we haye 
only to inquire, Ought it to be done? and if we can 
obtain a positive affirmative, it will only remain that 
we do it. What are the considerations that demand 
the introduction of star study into the schools? 

The general argument, which applies equally to 
the other natural sciences, that contact with the facts 
of nature feeds and stimulates growing mind, has 
greater force here, because of the special ignorance 
which prevails on this subject. People do know 
something of animals, and plants, and minerals, by 
necessary contact with them in daily life; they get 
some facts in chemistry and mechanics by the same 
means; but of the star whose light and heat make 
their existence possible, and to which they owe ail 
the beauty and fertility of the world about them they 
know almost nothing, and seem scarcely to note even 
the presence of the myriads of other suns which 
blaze around us when we have turned away from our 
own as we whirl along through space. Added to 
ignorance in many places are superstitions which 
would be ridiculous if they were not degrading to 
humanity ; for though astrology be a thing of the 
past, the strange influence of the moon on vegetation, 
and the terrible prophecies of a comet, and the fear. 
ful portents of a solar rainbow at midday, are not 
unheard of in our own times. If we did no more 
than dispel this darkness, a little attention given to 
star study would repay its cost. And indeed I am 
not sure that these too superstitious people are guilty 
of so great an absurdity as those who spend a life- 
time under the sun by day and the stars by night, and 
never give a thonght to either! 

Again, the study of the stars gives the pupil a real- 
ization of the power and use of numbers, Give him 
the comparative distances of the planets from: the 
sun, to get its relative apparent size from each; give 
him the number of earth-diameters of Jupiter or Sat- 
urn to get their volume, or their volume to find the 
ratio of diameters; if far enough advanced, give 
data by which to work out the distance of earth from 
sun and moon, and their relative size; have him find 
the apparent diameter of Venus at her nearest and 
greatest distance; and he will gain a different con- 
ception of numbers from that of a series of arbitrary 
symbols invented for the purpose of tormenting chil- 
dren until they find the printed answers to numerical 
conundrums, The multiplication of dimensions to- 
gether, and extraction of cube root, will have become 
tools ready to the hand after such exercises, and he 
no longer needs memorized rules. And it will give 
him another use for numbers besides the calculation 
of dollars and cents, which is made too much of in 
this so-called “ practical” age. 

And there are other uses of the study. It trains 
the powers of observation by teaching the eye to 
note accurately direction, relative distance and mag- 
nitude ; you will soon find the children adopting the 
belt in Orion, or the two Pointers, or a side of the 
Square of Pegasus, as a measuring-rod of the 
heavens; and their accuracy in its use will surprise 
you, You will find this a good place to teach the 
geometrical names of the various regular figures, if 
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not already done; they are much more readily re- 
membered in connection with definite objects. 

The study of the heavens is also a wholesome cor- 
rective of self-conceit. When man once realizes that 
he is but an atom in a universe—that he, and all his 
race, and all their works, and the world upon which 
he lives, might be blotted out of the universe with- 
out causing more than a ripple in the ocean of space, 
he is less likely to fall into the error induced by the 
common boast which makes him the “lord of crea- 
tion.” And lest he should go to the other extreme, 
he finds here too the grandest achievements of the hu- 
man mind, in discoveries which reach far beyond the 
limits of unaided vision, reveal the history of ages 
past, and reach out into the future with unerring 
certainty of prediction. Thus, while the tendency to 
self-worship i$ checked, we are taught to rely with 
confidence upon the Power which governs the uni- 
verse. 

Our study is calculated to quiet the undue excite- 
ment which is so prominent and so unpromising a 
characteristic of our time, and especially in our own 
country. We soon find that the Ruler of the uni- 
verse is never in a hurry—never makes mistakes that 
have to be remedied—that all His operations are 
calm, steady and certain. The earth rolls along its 
unmarked path around the sun, and returns to its 
relative position without thé loss of a second—never 
ahead of or behind time. The stars in their courses 
move with the same precision, each constellation 
coming to the meridian at the appointed hour. The 
eclipses, instead of filling the world with dread ana 
lamentation, now only furnish additional evidence of 
the truth that God has all the time there is, and never 
hurries His work ; and the thoughtful man can scarce 
fail to learn the lesson—go thon and do likewise. 

Then we have the additional advantage that the 
study takes us out of doors, and gives us pleasant 
employment for an evening’s walk. at any season. 
The question where our young people spend their 
evenings is recognized as one of growing importance. 
So many temptations to amusements of doubtful 
character are presented, and so few of an opposite 
kind, that we can scarcely wonder at the results. In 
a chart of the heavens we give our children scme- 
thing to employ both the eye and the mind—some- 
thing which in the cities may keep a boy out of the 
saloons that are open gates of perdition, and in the 
country take him from the store or hotel whose at- 
mosphere is polluted with filthy tobacco and often 

- filthier conversation, and bring both out under God’s 
sky, and—it is not’ too much to say—into His visible 
presence. Surely this is good work for parent or 
teacher—work that will bear fruit in years to come. 
How it is appreciated by the pupil in his after hfe, is 
well expressed by Bishop Warren, author of Recrea- 
tions in Astronomy, who says : 

I received my first lessons in astronomy before I knew the 
four fundamental rules in arithmetic. These lessons I have never 
forgotten. They have made me feel at home wherever I have 
turned my face to the skles, though I was on the great ocean, 
among the Alps, on the Pyramid, or under the clear sky of the 
East, where God, seeking to lift Abraham up to his own lofty 
thought, said unto him, ‘¢ Look now towards heaven and tell 
the stars if thou be able-’’ Perhaps I did not thank the district 
schooi teacher as I should have done at the time, but I have 
blessed her ever since and am glad to say any word of encour- 
agement to any that are following in her steps, 

Such are some of the benefits which the study of the 
stars confers upon the individual student. What may 
be gained for the race at large we cannot venture to 
predict. The American astronomer of the next gener- 
ation is to-day somewhere in the schools of the land 
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—T hope in Pennsylvania; and who may tell how 
much higher he-may climb, if his teacher shall be im- 
pelled to clear his path at the outset, and give hima 
fair start? Look what has been done in the past, and 
try to imagine what shall be! The astronomer found 
the world sunk in ignorance, superstition and idvla- 
atry; his work has contributed largely to its en- 
lightenment, and the establishment of a purer re- 
ligion ; and we have a right to expect that his influence 
for good will be felt in every forward movement of 
humanity. Is it not our duty, then, to give him an 
efrly start—to give him, among the earliest instruc- 
tion, the ideas and facts which are to be the basis of 
his work ? 

I think we have presented sufficient reasons why 
this subject ought to find a place in school. Now, 
how shall it be done? What.is needed in the way 
of appliances? In the first place, no text-book for 
the pupil, and no expense to parent or district. The 
blackboard is all you need for some time; most of 
the illustrations we shall give you can be reproduced 
there with ordinary care, and even the movable 
effects are within easy reach, as you will see later; 
so there is no objection on the score of expense, 
except the book and chart or planisphere needed by 
the teacher for his own instruction, which cost but 
a couple of dollars. If a permament form of illus- 
tration is desired, let the pupils help you make them 
out of school hours; they will enjoy it, and you ought 
to. The small-expense can be met by an entertain- 
ment if necessary, given before your lyceum or de- 
bating society, when you can extend the benefit of 
your study to the visitors as well as to the pupils. 

In order that you may satisfy yourselves that star 
study may be made a means of culture of the thought- 
power, let me give you a little problem to think 
about. The motion of the moon around the earth, 
an ellipse in reference to the latter, is really an 
epicycloid curve, always having the curvature toward 
the sun. So much you can see in your mind's eye. 
Now set the sun in motion, making an epicycloid 
curve of the earth’s path, and then try to imagine 
that of the moon—and when you have failed, try 
drawing it. I think that will furnish you work which 
will last awhile. 

Before extinguishing the lights, I may say a word 
concerning the present aspect of the heavens. 
Around the pole are, of course, the series of constella- 
tions visible throughout the year. As we leave the 
hall, we shall see in the south-west the Scorpion, dis- 
tinguished by ruddy Antares; in the south Sagittarius, 
with the bow and arrow and the “ Milk Dipper ;” 
farther east Capricornus, Aquarius and the Fishes ; 
overhead gleam Vega and the Northern Cross. 
Though our winter sky is incomparably more glori- 
ous, yet there is no season when the stars do not 
stiggest to the reverent mind that “the heavens _ 
declare the glory of God.” 


At the close of the reading, the lights were 
extinguished, and illustrations were thrown 
upon the screen with an oxy-hydrogen lan- 
tern, giving an outline of the elementary 
astronomy that the speaker believed might be 
taught in any school, without text-books, 
and in connection with the constellations illus- 
trated on the blackboard and verified in the 
sky itself. The illustrations were as follows : 
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Rotundity of the Earth (movable), the Tides 
(movable), Parallelism of the Earth’s axis, 
the Moon (first quarter, full, and last quarter), 
Eclipses of the Moon (movable), Inclination 
of the Moon’s orbit, the Sun (with compara- 
tive size of the planets), Sun-spots, Total 
Eclipse of the Sun, connection of Corona 
with Zodiacal Light, Retrograde Motion of 
the Planets (movable), Phases of Mercury 
and Venus, Map of Mars (showing land and 
water, and ice at poles), Jupiter, Eclipse of 
Jupiter’s Moons (proving velocity of light), 
Saturn and his ring system, Path of a Comet 
(movable), and finally the whole Solar Sys- 
tem in motion. All these illustrations, except 
the last, may be reproduced without special 
apparauts, beyond what can be cut from 
pasteboard and adapted by the teacher and 
pupils. A very little ingenuity will secure 
results which will present the idea clearly to 
a class. 

Song by Prof. HaLtt—‘‘Dear Little Heart.” 

The enrolment up to this time was read, 
Lancaster county showing the highest number 
of members. 

By special request, Prof. Hatt sang the 
‘* Song of the Camp,” after which the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to 9 a. m. to-morrow. 


<> 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





Pror. Haut led the Association in sing- 
ing from the School Journal Supplement, 
«¢ Father, whate’er of earthly bliss.’’ 

Dr. Hays opened the exercises with prayer. 

Mrs. Mayne B. ArcHER, of Lancaster 


county, read the following paper on 
ESTHETICS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


MRS. MAYNE B. ARCHER. 


Tue old log school house, with its backless 
benches, long, black desks, and square box stove, 
has passed into the shades of history. There reigned 
our pioneer ancestor, the scholastic ape, armed with 
the rod, the only emblem of power in the barbarism 
of the past or present. In the progress of evolution 
his species has happily become extinct. ° 

There were no school-mistresses in those days; 
but when in after years we find four bishops closeted 
in solemn conclave for three days to decide whether 
woman had a soul, we discern the faint glimmerings 
of the dawn of that day in which she would appear, 
The result of their deliberations they had not the 
moral courage to publish—no man cared to know, 
no woman dared to ask. Some time after this re- 
markable council, it was announced that under cer- 
tain conditions there could be no impropriety in 
girls learning to read ; accordingly, schools were pro- 
vided for this purpose. They were not allowed to 
attend the same school with boys. This was the be- 
ginning of that false system of education which has 
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since culminated in the establishment of girls’ high 
schools and boy’s high schools, women’s colleges, ang 
men’s colleges, young ladies’ seminaries, and 
academies, and sa on to the end of the chapter—g 
system in direct violation of the law of God writ. 
ten over the whole realm of nature, where He has 
declared in language more forcible than words that 
“What He has joined together no man shall put 
asunder.” 

The school is but another family. God has not 
formed one family all girls and another all boys; 
such instances are rare exceptions, and not the rule, 
But man has always desired to add something to © 
God, and as a punishment for this species of pre. 
sumption we find the girls indulging in weak sentj. 
mentalism, particularly in regard to the opposite sex, - 
Her ideals are no more like the real mf&n than fiction 
is like fact. As real life is grander and nobler than 
the most finely finished romance, so is the real man 
infinitely superior to the heroes manufactured by the 
imagination of the girl. ‘The same is true in regard 
to the creatures formed by the chivalric nonsense of 
the other sex. Let the boy and girl climb the hill of 
science together, and when they arrive at the top 
you will find such a development of manhood and 
womanhood as no other system of education can 
perfect. 

The object of a certain class of educators in the 
past has been to manufacture intellectual experts, 
mental patents to be wound up or run down accord. 
ing to the demarids of the times. For this teachers 
were not alone to blame. It was the spirit of our ine 
stitutions—Americanism run) mad. The outgrowth 
of this system was the earnest prayer of the youth of 
our land—* O, that I might be smart!’? And God 
granted their desire, and sent leanness withal to their . 
souls. The result is that the country, rich in brains 
to-day, needs nothing so badly as good men. 

Yet this method of instruction was in perfect keep- 
ing with the acknowledged definition that “ Mind is 
a cool, clear logic engine,’ which we all admit to 
be partly true, though not the whole truth. Mind 
may be all this, but it should be more. 

Measuring by this definition, the old Scotch barris- 
ters never recovered from their disappointment when 
Walter Scott made the practice of the legal profession 
subordinate to the writing of poetry and novels, 
“He wad hae made sic a respectable mon,” they 
said, “if he had stuck to his ain profession.” So 
long as Keats confined himself to medical science, 
his mental status could easily be gauged by this test ; 
but when he rose beyond his fellows to write his 
**Ode to the Nightingale” or “ Eve of St. Agnes,” 
they could not follow him to measure by their stand- 
ard. Mozart, Benjamin West, and Tom Moore, may 
not have evinced much of the ‘cool, clear, logic 
engine,” but are they any the less instrumental in 
conferring happiness upon mankind? Does not the 
world in the long run acknowledge this class as the 
true benefactors of the race? Yet how little are we 
doing in the public school to develop this kind of 
culture! 

The influence of surroundings upon the develop- 
ment of thought and the formation of character will 
be questioned by none. The mind grows by what it 
feeds upon, and the character is moulded by the asso- 
ciations which surround the individual during the 
period of youth. The child reared in the home of 
poverty and degradation, may make the man who 
will steal his neighbor’s goods and perhaps take his 
life. Victor Hugo says: “ Ignorance is the mother 
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of vice,” and again, “All sin isignorance.” Theob- 
iect of education, and particularly the mission of the 
public school, is toawaken and enlighten the con- 
science to a just sense of right, directed by a know- 
ledge of truth, obtained only through the intellect. 
As vice is ugly, hideous, everywhere, so is truth 
universally beautiful and attractive, if the mind is but 
prepared to discern it. When we explore the great 
book of nature which God has spread before us in his 
works, we are impressed not only with the wonderful 
wisdom everywhere manifested, but the marvelous 
beauty everywhere displayed, 
Adopting this plan as a model from which we are 
to draw our method of instruction, we find that we 
must make a new departure if we wish to succeed 
in imitating the order of nature. ‘Prof. Huxley tells 
us. “ Education is like a tree with its branches planted 
downward,” which means, I suppose, that we expect 
the unfolding flower and perfected fruit without pre- 
paring a healthful soil from which it is to receive that 
nourishment. The need of comfortable buildings in 
which to instruct the young, supplied with all the re- 
quisites conducive to our physical well-being, is uni- 
versally acknowledged, But the necessity of taste, 
combined with utility, to refine the mind and enno- 
ble the character, is as yet imperfectly understood and 
rarely considered by those who control our school 
affairs. Even the honest school director, who prides 
himself upon the new school building just completed 
in his district, will open his eyes in astonishment, and 
gaze at you with a look which says ‘that he questions 
your sanity, if you venture to suggest that the rooms 
yet need ornamentation, that there should be cur- 
tains at the windows and paintings on the walls, 
that the furniture is insufficient because the cabinets, 
book-case and musical instrument are wanting, Upon 


inquiry you learn also that no provision is made for 


calisthenics. , There is neither microscope nor phi- 
losophical apparatus about the premises. Andif you 
suggest further that the grounds are not properly laid 
out, that there should be flower-beds, shade trees, 
gravel walks, etc., you will find usually the most aston- 
ished individual whom you have met for many a day. 
But never mind ; it is you duty asa teacher to agitate 
the matter. If it does no other good, it will set the 
people to thinking, which is the origin of all reform 
in any direction. 

The love of the beautiful is one of the inherent 
virtues implanted in the human breast by the hand of 
God as a safeguard to keep the despairing soul from 


. losing faith in Him, The poor tired laborer, as he 


returns homeward weary and foot-sore from his day 
of toil, looks upon the gorgeous sunset in its won- 
drous painting upon the ocean of billowy clouds, and 
is led in his thoughts to that home beyond the set- 
ting sun where he hopes to enter at the close of life’s 
long work-day, to rest forever from his labors. Thus 
throughout the whole realm of nature we find that 
God has designed beauty everywhere to lead us to 
rise above the cares and sorrows which otherwise 
would drag us into utter despair. 

There was poetry in the heart of that mother who 
in the evening twilight, while her. little ones were 
sleeping, and her busy round of cares had ended for 
the day, wrote with tired fingers that beautiful hymn, 
“TI love to steal awhile away,” which thousands of 
her toiling sisters have since sung, and found com- 
fort therein. Middle age, with its many cares and 
burdens, too often crushes out the poetry instilled in 
youth, and men and women become mere machines ; 
but anon, in the quiet of old age, will sweetly steal 


-praise the’ Lord 
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again the poems and ideals of youth. That aged pair 
sitting alone by the hearth from which su many have 
gone out never to return more, still hear the patter 
of infant footsteps echo through the now silent hall, 
and hear again the laugh and shout of merry voices 
long since hushed by silence in the grave. . They 
clasp each other’s hands and talk of the long jour- 
ney up life’s hill together; then the old family Bible 
with its long register of births and deaths, is laid 
upon the table, and with dimmed eyes and wrinkled 
fingers they trace the inspired poetic description of 
the land they are so soon to enter, the land to which 
their ideals have already fled. 

How many of us have been startled by the beauty 
of childhood conceptions? How unmistakably the 
works of God appeal to the imagination of children! 
A few weeks ago I found a fair-haired boy of seven 
years gazing intenSely with his great wonderful blue 
eyes into the starry depths above ; and as he stood 
there, a living statue rapt in wonder and awe, while 
his young spirit drank in the Infinite, I saw that his 
hands clasped instinctively, and I knew that from that 
little soul there went up, with that suppressed sigh, 
a prayer so earnest and deep that the veriest saint 
might blush to witness it. There was no need of 
creed or catechism to teach that child to pray. And 
yet what bunglers are we, who seek to teach a 
knowledge of God through dogmas and ceremonies, 
instead of leading the young into direct communion 
with Him through His works. 

The power which created the imagination has also 
showered the means of its cultivation. From the 
hues of the sky and earth he who cannot write may 
learn to paint his thought with form and color. 
From the myriad sounds of nature the mute poet may 
gather the notes which will enable him to express in 
anthems imaginings otherwise unutterable. The 
winds whisper a soft lullaby, the brook murmurs a 
flowing dactyl; the measured tread of the iambic 
speaks from the rocks and hills; the birds trill at 
merry roundelay; and the thunder of the cataract, 
the cloud and the earthquake, are the blank verse in 
this mighty poem. The ages are rounded into 
cycles, and the worlds march in measure at the fiat 
of the Almighty. Holy men, inspired by God, 
clothed their imaginings in the most. sublime 
poetry ever written. From the chaotic birth of 
nature till time shall be no more and human concep- 
tion falls powerless, the Bible rolls its mighty epic 
with the glorious refrain ever and anon bursting 
from its pages * Praise the Lord; angels, heavens, 
earth and depths. Let everything that hath breath 
9 

If we had time to consider the most effective 
meaus of esthetic culture under its three distinct 
heads—literature, art, and science—we should prob- 
ably place literature first. In looking back over our 
own lives, we find that the influence of the books 
placed in our hands from the old school-library has 
outlived all the axioms and formulas of the text- 
books. It was the inspiration of the good old au- 
thors that shaped our ideas, and moulded our senti- 
ments. By the consent of all mankind who read, 
poetry takes the highest place in literature; that 
nobility of expression and all but divine grace of 
words which she is bound to attain before she can 
make her footing good, is not compatible with prose. 
It is that which turns prose into poetry. When that 
has been in truth achieved, the reader knows that the 
writer has soared above the earth, and can teach kis 
lessons somewhat as‘a god might teach. 
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He who writes his tale in prose makes no such at- 
tempts, nor does. he dream that the poet’s honor is 
within his reach. But his teaching is of the same 
nature, and his lessons tend to the same end. Imag- 
ination creates an ideal, a king, to whom all other 
faculties delight to render homage. Poetry, not 
always that of rhyme and measure, is its natural 
Janguage; poetry is the voice of nature, and there- 
fore immortal, How many of the ancient poets 
have survived their contemporaries, and why? Be- 
cause the electric chain of sympathy strikes a spark 
whenever it touches the great heart of humanity. 
The descriptive powers of Byron, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton and Dickens, are marvels to the world. Byron, 
born full fifty years too early, played with the finer 
passions—now as if they were simple toys, then as if 
they were brilliants, flashing them in the light for 
beautiful effects; and again, with a most thrilling 
appreciation of their holiness. His picture of the 
breaking heart will find new readers in ages yet to 
come; the words are familiar to many of you— 


, They smile at length, and smiling mourn, 
‘Lhe tree will whither long before its fall ; 

The hulldrives on, though mast and sail be torn, 
The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

In massive hoariness ; the ruined wall 
Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone ; 

The bars survive the captive they inthral : 

The day drags through though storms keep out the sun ; 

And thus the heart will break—yet brokenly live on. 

We should never in our teaching lose sight of the 
power of words, never fail to impress the importance 
of culture in language and gesture. ‘ Words are the 
common soldiers of expression, and need a good com- 
mander. They are grotesque figures dancing toa dare- 
devil tune. ‘They are miscellaneous blocks waiting 
ing for the architect to choose and fit them to each 
other. They are taste—nectarine, acidulous, bitter. 
They are perfumes—aromatic, fragrant or disgusting. 
They are tones—melodious, passionate, sad, exultant, 
grand, awful. They are colors capable of high effects 
—from the sublime and grandiose to the cool, the 
clear, and the soothing; but not every one who lays 
them upon the canvas can produce a picture. Ka- 
leidoscopic by reflection, they are infinite in variety 
of forces, shapes and beauties. Pure, simple, and 
unostentatious of their single selves, they mass together 
in all the regal pomp of power in unique groups of 
personal displays, and yet what senseless jargon do 
they often make! How they can glare, and smile, 
and smite, and frown, and howl, and damn, and 
bless! The fiends and the angels abide in them. 
Theyare living ghosts. They stand before us in their 
palpable presences, and yet we cannot see which way 
they have come nor whither they are gone. We can- 
not measure their powers of good, nor their propensi- 
ties to evil—their friendship nor their malignity.” 

Language, like society, admits freely of caste. 
Glitter and ornament, taste and the startling mode, 
prevail as in the world of fashion. How carelessly 
words are plucked and flung about, as blades of grass, 
or grains of sand! It is this prodigality, this total 
lack of knowing or caring for the value of words, 
and thoughts, and things, and Conditions, and truths, 
that keeps us poor in literature, with all our stores of 
books and tons of newspapers, and other periodicals, 
Words—words—words ! 

After all our fear of their fossilization, we find that 
such philosophers as Humboldt are either criticising 
or creating other worlds than ours, and in the mean- 
time are getting as full a grasp of the common ac- 
complishments as any of us, and a stupendous sur- 
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plus of intelligence besides, While it is astounding 
to the average mind how they pack away so much 
knowledge, with such systematic arrangement that it 
is ever ready for use, they—the learned, the laboring, 
and unconquerably ambitious—are far more “ at sea” 
to know how we manage to live such empty, vague 
and unconscious lives—how our minds can be so 
utterly blank, unimpressible and stagnated. They 
can fathom any depths easier than our shallowness, 
It should strike home to us forcibly, convictingly, 
when we observe what the human intellect has 
evolved, the wide scope of knowledge over which it 
has swept, and into what it has merged itself, and the 
treasures which it has garnered in the few in- 
dividuals of whom we boast as the “ great men” of 
our times. There can be nothing so incomprehensi- 
ble as our apathetic disregard of the magnitude of 
life, or our indifference to concrete truth, our dull 
estimate of the fitness of the tools with which we 
work when we do work, and our irresponsible tute- 
lage over the mind which makes the man. 

Come, my friends, ’tis not toolate toseek a newer world, 

Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, untii I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down ; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 

Though much, is taken, much abides ; and though 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven—that which we are, we are ; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. SCHAEFFER : Esthetics may be divided 
into Beauty proper, the Sublime, and the 
Comic. The influence of the last two in edu- 
cation has never been discussed in this body, 
and we have heard but little of the influence 
of the Beautiful in its higher forms. It has 
been hinted here that the Comic is out of 
place in serious discussion of weighty matters; 


we are told that Christ never laughed. Well, © 


we have no record of it, but he could not 
have been a perfect man, some of us think, 
if he had not. I believe in the use of the 
Comic, and think the humor of our friend 
from Washington and Jefferson College is far 
from detracting from the background of earn- 
est conviction ; the two combined do the best 
work. The Comic is the reconciling element ; 
you will find that even when conversation bor- 
ders on vulgarity, if the joke is a good one, 
and the laugh follows, it is passed over ; while 
if the laugh did not come, it would be sim- 
ply disgusting. One reason why many teach- 
ers fail is that they do not know how to reg- 
ulate a laugh—not suppress it—in the interest 
of school discipline. Just here is a wide field 
for profitable discussion, ‘ 

_ Mr. J. P. McCasxey: I think the remark 
about vulgar conversation was an unfortunate 
one. The fact that a vulgar story raises a 
laugh ought not to make anybody “pass it 
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over.’ We have no sympathy with a doctrine, 
or an inference, that seems to tolerate vulgar- 
ity in any case or under any circumstances. 
It is no more excusable accompanied by the 
joke that brings the laugh than without it, 
and should excite disgust no less. The man 
that enjoys such conversation in any shape 
needs to be rebuilt. At a convention of pub- 
lic officials, assumed to be respectable men, 
which was recently held in Washington city, 
a knot of members from various sections of 
the country spent some time, on at least one 
occasion, vying with each other in telling 
obscene stories, which, if put into print and 
spread before their constituency, would have 
damned them—as it ought ! No man has a 
right ever to repeat such foul stuff unless the 
ends of justice require it—in doing so he be- 
comes simply a fountain of uncleanness, send- 
ing forth streams of pollution. Men must be 
pure if their influence is to make for purity— 
honest, if for honesty. Such a report from 
Washington does little credit to the officials 
who participated in that shameful conversation. 
Such men are unfit to hold public position— 
especially are they unfit for any position in 
connection with school work. There is too 
much of this moral filth everywhere. Noman 
has the right to say anything that a pure- 
minded woman—a mother or a sister—may 
not hear without a blush. This may be a 
severe test, but it is a good one. The law- 
yer, or the judge, is too often given to ob- 
scene vulgarity; not so the clergyman—but 
if he were, even less is this moral offence 
to be excused or apologized for in the case of 
the teacher of youth or of the School Super- 
intendent. I approve of fun in the school— 
clip witty or humorous paragraphs, and make 
extended selections to read to the boys, over 
which they often go into ‘convulsions.’ 
But while enjoying wit and humor immensely, 
_ I stand by what has been previously said, 
that there are some subjects removed from 
the sphere of the humorous. In the great 
circle of human experience there is a segment 
where fun is out of place—it may be an arc of 
only a few degrees, but it exists nevertheless. 
Fun is delightful, on the stage or off it, but 
it must be clean Among our favorites are 
Hood and Mark Twain, Dickens and Thack- 
eray. In one of the early chapters of ‘‘ The 
Newcomes,’”’ Thackeray has put this effect- 
ively, where the rare old Colonel encounters 
the foul-mouthed Costigan and his ribald 
song. ‘Think pure, speak true, right wrong, 
and follow the King’’—the Christ, the King. 


Dr. Hays: The essence of thecomic is that 
a method which you expect will bring about a 
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certain result, by some accident or miscalcu- 
lation ends in something ludicrously differ- 
ent. ‘It is disappointed expectation. You 
look at a man trying to do something; you 
see what he intends and expects, you see that 
his efforts reach a totally different result, the 
effect is comical, and you laugh. Now, in 
my position as a minister, I cannot admit 
that vice, crime or wrong has any possible 
chance of ultimate success in a world gov- 
erned by our God—that expectation is ab- 
surd, ridiculous; and it is my business to 
make people see that they cannot do wrong 
without making fools of themselves—that a 
man cannot violate Jehovah’s law and expect 
to be happy, without becoming ridiculous. 
The prophets, and Christ himself, appealed 
to the sense of the ridiculous; ‘‘ does a man 
light a candle and put it under a bushel ?” 
These incongruities are put in the strongest 
light all through the Bible; and I believe 
the comic has an important place, and that 
its right use is obligatory. We must regulate 
our mirth, of course; but I allow Satan no 
fee-simple title in the weapon of ridicule and 
fun. There are times when you should not 
use it—there may be subjects that forbid its 
use, though I am not prepared to so admit— 
but there are times when we shou/d use it. I 
did not understand Dr. ScHAEFFER to say 
that the laugh at a story excused its vulgarity, 
but that it helped the narrator out of the 
scrape—and this is the fact. If you want to 
stop that kind’ of talk, don’t /augh—that is 
‘your weapon. Where the ready laugh fol- 
lows such stories, you have gauged the moral 
level of the company. People are responsi- 
ble for their laughter. Finally, I repeat, 
use the comic judiciously, and do not attempt 
to exclude it entirely—it can’t be done. 

Prof. SraHR: The definition of the comic 
was correct in the main, but lacked one ele- 
ment—the disappointment must be sudden. 
Hence the fact that a joke cannot be ex- 
plained. I believe there is room for the 
comic in school—also for the sublime. . A 
laugh is not objectionable, if the teacher can 
regulate it. I do not highly approve of ridi- 
cule; it may sometimes be effectually used, 
upon cases which cannot be reached in any 
other way. The sense of beauty is a factor 
of our nature which can hardly be in excess 
— it elevates, refines, broadens us. 

Dr. Lampert, of New York, said a laugh 
meant liveliness in school. Fun is always 
good, if it is good fun. Unless drunk, a man 
cannot see fun in mere vulgarity. The Bible 
says there is ‘‘a time to laugh and a time to 
weep ’’—in too many schools there is more 
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weeping than laughing. He who tells a good 
anecdote has the laugh in him, and enjoys it 
more than anybody else. You may often use 
a joke to fix a fact in the mind. 

Miss Lioyp: I have lived next to a village 
store, and know that it is not only drunken 
men who laugh at vulgar stories. There is a 
lack of reverence among children, and among 
men and women, that tolerates making fun of 
sacred things, and makes us laugh at things 
we are afterwards ashamed of. We should 
teach pupils what is proper to be laughed at 
—what is proper to be listened to or re- 
peated. 

Prof. SCHAEFFER: We should not overlook 
the other phase—the Sublime. I remember 
years ago hearing the State Superintendent 
lecture on the deeds recorded in Plutarch’s 
Lives, and the impression then made will re- 
main with me while I remain on earth. 

Supt. SHaus: Humor and fun properly 
used are among the best means of impressing 
things upon the minds of pupils; but I agree 
with Mr. McCaskey, and think he has made 
a valuable point in this discussion. Perhaps 
we had better err on the side of gravity than 
levity. There are different kinds of humor, 
and we, like others, are prone to gravitate to- 
ward the lower grades. The drift is in the 


wrong direction, and this discussion may do 


good work towards checking it. My con- 
ception of the God-man is not that of a 
humorist ; we are told that ‘Jesus wept,” 
but not that he laughed. Not only do I hear- 
tily agree with Mr. McCaskey that we should 
not say what a mother or a sister may not 
hear, but we should not say what God would 
not hear with approval. 

Mrs. ARCHER: If the laugh in school 
comes spontaneously, I do not suppress it ; 
but I do not approve of ¢ryimg to raise a 
laugh—nor do | find it necessary. 

The discussion closed here, and Prof. HALL 
sang ‘‘Up the Hills” and “The Polish 
Maiden Song.” 

On motion of Mr. JoHN Morrow, of 
Pittsburgh, Miss JuL1a Orum recited a se- 
lection. 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN SCHOOL. 


This subject was taken up on motion of 
Dr. SCHAEFFER, 

Dr. Frencu: More than a third of. a cen- 
tury ago, near the banks of the Seneca Lake, 
New York State, when a young teacher, 
elected to a desirable school, and anxious to 
distinguish himself, he introduced the ele- 
ments of physiology into his school, giving 
ten minutes a day to the new study ; and at 
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the close of one term a large majority of the 
pupils knew the more important facts of the 
science. In fifteen years’ teaching, he had 


taught orally the elements of one science or — 


another each year, and thus did a great deal 
of object teaching before it had received that 
name—and always with a fair degree of suc- 
cess. What one has done, others may do, 
Conceding that this kind of work in the nat- 
ural sciences is possible, and that much 
knowledge can be imparted by these daily 
oral exercises, is it desirable? Looking at 
the usual practice, teachers seem to think 
not; the law prescribes certain branches, 
presumed to be necessary ; examinations are 
based upon these, and in a large majority of 
schools no others are taught. We claim to 
be progressive, yet are doing about the same 
kind of work in the schools as was done 
thirty years ago. We want to realize that 
the real object of education is to awaken the 
mind ; and if we do this by teaching the ele- 
ments of science, we can teach as much of 
the regular branches as now, and gain con- 
siderable knowledge of some one of the 
sciences each year. In listening to the re- 
marks of the speaker last evening, previous 
to the exhibition, my attention was fixed by 
the point made of dispelling ignorance and 
superstition by teaching elementary science. 

The prevalence of these superstitions 
would be surprising to many of you, and the 
remedy suggested is the true one. The ma- 
terial for thousands of lessons lies ali around 
you. There is profit in devoting an hour a 
week to ‘‘ Reasons Why.” In the school 
spoken of at the outset, we had this exercise 
on Friday afternoon, and people came from 
miles around, week after week. for three 
years, to hear the discussions. There can be 
but one opinion in reference to the introduc- 
tion of elementary science—it is possible, it 
is desirable, we can have it in addifion to all 
we now get, and at the same time cultivate 
our children’s senses, and judgment and rea- 
son. 

Prof. Stanr: I am particularly gratified 
by what we have just heard, because it gives 
us a practical way to do something at once, 
without waiting on legislation or on Directors 
—the only condition being some preparation 
on the part of the teacher. Even this is of 
less consequence than many suppose. A 
teacher whose knowledge of natural science 
is deficient can readily obtain information 
day by day that will keep him ahead of his 
class, if only one branch is taken up each 
year, as suggested. The knowledge thus 
gained will help pupils to read understand- 
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ingly in their school books, which is not al- 
ways the case. I believe pupils thus taught 
will do more in other studies, by reason of 
the stimulus to the faculties. Then we also 
inspire a love of nature, developing that part 
of our nature so well described by the essay- 
ist of the morning. Altogether we shall find 
this kind of teaching a power for good in 
both mental and moral culture 

Dr. WickersHaM: After giving considera- 
ble study to this question, I have come to the 
conclusion that the time has arrived for the 
introduction of the elements of all the nat- 
ural sciences into all the public schools. We 
can make room for these by omitting a good 
deal of the abstract grammar now taught, a 
good deal of detailed geography, and some 
of the higher parts of arithmetic. This ele- 


_ mentary science is as valuable, and more so, 


than much that we now teach ; it is as valua- 
ble for discipline as the other branches; it is 
valuable for its usefulness in practical life ; it 
is valuable as a preparation for higher educa- 
tion. Other countries, foremost in the work 
of education, have seen this and done it; it 
is now our turn. Would it not be useful and 
profitable in Pennsylvania to teach the ele- 
ments of scientific agriculture? It is true, as 
has been said, that much of this instruction 
can be given orally; but I think the time 
has come when a little manual of elementary 
science would be useful. Hooker is admira- 
ble, but we want all the sciences in one book 
The book has not been written, and I do not 
know who is to write it; but I think we need 
it. In conclusion, I repeat that after looking 
at the subject from all sides, and studying it 
carefully, with a full sense of my responsi- 
bilities, I believe the time has arrived for in- 
troducing the natural sciences into all the 
public schools. 
Supt. NEw.in, of Schuylkill: I can certify 


- to the correctness of the Doctor’s statement 


that the time has arrived. After we County 
Superintendents have sifted the teachers, 
those who remain should have sense and 
judgment enough to develop this work with- 
out much special preparation. In our county, 
after several talks on the subject by Dr. 
French at Institute, we have from sixty to a 
hundred teachers engaged in this elementary 
scientific work—in the rural districts as well 
as the towns. Many of these teachers never 
studied any text-book systematically; but 
they bring in the objects, learn about them, 
have drawings made of them, and descrip- 
tions written, and keep going ahead from 
day today. It helps to keep all the pupils 
busy, and so aids in governing the school. 
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We can help this matter by securing good 
practical instruction at our Institutes. 

The discussion was suspended here, to be 
resumed as the first exercise of the afternoon 
session, and the Association adjourned to 
2 o'clock. - 


~<a 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
HE special order was deferred, to give 
opportunity for reports of committees, 
and other items of business. 





REPORT OF AUDITORS. 


Prof. I. S. Geist made the following re- 
port from the Auditing Committee, which 
was adopted, and the committee discharged : 

The committee appointed to audit the accounts of 
the Treasurer for the year ending July 23, 1878, hav- 
ing performed that duty, report as follows: 

Balance from previous year, in 

form of interest-bearing note for 

$119.98, and cash to amount of 

$82.98 
Receipts from Membership 


Expenses of Session of 1878 


$203 41 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ELECTED. 


The Committee on Election, through the 
chairman, Supt. Horrecker, made the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted, and com- 
mittee discharged : 

The Committee on Election report that the election 
for members of Executive Committee resulted as fol- 
lows: 78 votes were cast, of which the candidates 
received—Dept. Supt. Henry Houck, 67; Prof. J. V. 
Montgomery, 52; Miss L. E. Patridge, 51; Supt. J. 
O. Knauss, 51; Prof. E. O. Lyte, 43; Supt. D. G. 
Williams, 42; Prof. R. C. Darlington, 36; Prof. A. 
T. Palm, 26. -Messrs. Houck and Montgomery, 
Miss Patridge, Messrs. Knauss and Lyte, are there- 
fore elected.* 

The Chair announced the result of the 
election, as reported by the Committee, and 
requested the members elect to meet promptly 
for organization. 

TIME OF MEETING. 


Prof. A. N. Ravs called for the reading of 
Article XI. of the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation, and proposed an amendment, mak- 
ing the article read as follows: 

One stated meeting shall be held annually, begin- 
ning on such Tuesday between the 15th day of July 
and the 16th day of August, as may be decided upon 
by the Executive Committee. 


Dr. Hays seconded the amendment, and 


Balance in hands of Treasurer, 





* Prof. E. Oram Lyte, believing that the educational inter- 
ests of the State would be better represented on the Executive 
Committee of the Association by one member from the State 
Normal School at Millersville than two members (as at présent 
constituted), has resigned his place on the committee, 
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hoped the meeting next year would be held 
in August. The difference in the season at 
different points should be considered, and 
the Executive Committee should have this dis- 
cretion. 
The amendment was adopted. 
REPORT IN PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 


Mr. J. P. McCaskey said that inasmuch 
as a leading Philadelphia newspaper had sent 
a special reporter here, and published ex- 
tended reports of our proceedings, he 
thought the fact should receive recognition 
in our minutes, and therefore would offer the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the enterprise of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, in the publication of extended reports of the 
proceedings of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As— 
sociation for 1880, merits the special recognition of 
this body by formal resolution of thanks, to be en- 
tered upon the official minutes of its proceedings. 

The resolution was adopted, with instruc. 
tions that the Secretary include the names of 
other leading newspapers, if any, that have 
published similar reports. 

[Inquiry failed to justify any such addition, 
although brief reports had been published in 
other newspapers, and the resolution stands 
as offered.—SEc. ] 


MEMBERSHIP FEE TO TICKET AGENT. 

Prof. SHELLEY asked if the rule of the As- 
sociation required payment of membership 
fee to Ticket Agent before issuing orders for 
reduced railroad fare. 

Supt. McNEaL said the Ticket Agent had 
been so instructed. 

Dr. Hays moved to rescind the instruc- 
tions, and allow the Ticket Agent to issue 
orders to all who ask for them. 

Prof. DARLINGTON said that the rule was 
practically rescinded, and the orders sent 
whether the fee was forwarded or not. 

Mr. McCaskey said the rule had been 
adopted on what seemed good reasons, and 
no argument had been made against it. He 
thought we should leave it as it stands, and 
moved to lay the motion on the table. 

On a division, the motion was lost—yeas, 
16; nays, 21. 

Dr. W1CKERSHAM moved to refer the whole 
subject to the Executive Committee for the 
next year, with instructions to confer with 
the Ticket Agent, and adopt such regulations 
as they deem necessary or expedient.. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONTINUOUS MEMBERSHIP. 


Supt. J. T. Nrrraver, of Lebanon, thought 
we should adopt some plan that would enable 
us to feel after adjournment that we are mem- 
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bers of an organized body, having a contin- 
uous existence. Many of us, even if unable 
to attend every year, would willingly pay our 
dollar to keep up our membership, and the 
treasury would not be so frequently empty. 
Perhaps it would be better to reduce the 
membership fee one-half—it might more than 
double the membefship. 

Dr. WicKERSHAM moved to refer to the 
Executive Committee the question of the ex- 
pediency of Life Membership, with a proper 
fee for the same, to report at the next meeting 
of the Association. 

Prof. Raus hoped the motion would pre- 
vail. They have Life Membership in the 
National Association, the fee being $20. He 
was opposed to any reduction in the annual 
fee—the fifty-cent plan had been tried, and 
the Executive Committee made up the deficit 
to meet expenses. 

The motion to refer was agreed to. 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN SCHOOL, 


The discussion of the introduction of the 
elements of the natural sciences into the 
common schools was resumed. 

Prof R. C. Darincton said Dr. French 
had fallen into an error frequently made by 
Institute instructors, that of advising teachers 
to read up in the evening what they are to 
teach next day, and so being able to teacha 
subject with but little previous preparation, 
No person can teach properly.even the ele- 
ments of a subject which he has not mastered. 
It would be better to place some of these 
branches upon the legal certificate—not all 
at once, for the natural sciences cover such a 
wide field that in attempting all,-teachers 
would not get sufficient preparation in any. 
Physiology might be added to the present 
six branches. There might also be a book 
with the elements of several other sciences, 
as suggested by Dr. Wickersham. While the 
teachers are not examined in these matters 
by Superintendents and are gently dealt with 
at the Normal schools, the teaching of them 
will not be satisfactory. -We want proper 
text-books and prepared teachers. 

Prof. Raus: I think the last speaker is 
right about text-books. The idea of teaching 
elementary science in common schools is not 
new. ‘Twenty-five years ago D S. Kieffer, a 
teacher in Strasburg township, Lancaster 
county, taught the elements of astronomy, 
botany and physiology, as we are now pro- 
posing to do—he was only a quarter of a 
century ahead of his time. I am not sure 
this instruction will accomplish all that has 
been claimed for it; while pupils are doing 
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this, they are losing opportunities of learning 
English. Some of our friends may be in 
danger of riding ¢Azs hobby to death. If we 
do introduce them, it should be one by one 
—the elements of each demand a little vol- 
ume, and I do not see how they could be 
combined in one book. Let us put in, one at 
a time, those which seem most important. 
Physiology, perhaps, should first be added to 
the regular branches. 

Prot. SHELLEY: I like hobby-riders, be- 
cause experience and observation teach that 
they are the men who accomplish something. 
We have a new hobby each year in York— 
taking up one science at a time—and as a re- 
sult you may see in most of our primary 
schools respectable cabinets of objects— 
grains, woods, minerals, etc., and we have a 
generation of experimenters coming up, 
working first under direction of teachers and 
then by themselves. Children of seven or 
eight years will make you all the secondary 
colors; boys of nine years test wool and 
cotton fabrics by the spirit lamp ; and so on. 
This is both scientific and practical. 

Prof. MonTGoMERY: This is one of my 
hobbies. As I travel over the State, I preach 
the sciences, book-keeping, vocal music, in- 
dustrial drawing—and I am answered to all, 
‘*No time.’’ Combine your physical and 
political geography, your written and mental 
arithmetic ; let the teachers and Superintend- 
ent meet and agree on what may be omitted 
from the text-books, and you will have time 
enough. Along with your botany teach 
drawing ; bring in leaves, talk about them, 
and have written exercises describing them, 
which will be also exercises in penmanship, 
capitalization and punctuation. They under- 
stand this matter here in York, as their writ- 
ten work shows. 

Supt. BUERHLE: Sometimes comparisons 
-of the value of studies are made without 
careful consideration. If we can have but 
one, History should be preferred to Natural 
Science. The habits of the human animal 
are more important than those of the cater- 
pillar ; and American history is especially im- 
portant to Americans. We are apt ‘to go 
wide of the mark in these matters; we. do 
not always remember that we should give a 
child only a child’s work, to be done in a 
child’s way; and expecting too much, we 
are disappointed. We can prevent hobby- 
riding to a great extent by carefully dividing 
the time. Ina primary school in New York 
(No. 49) I found the programme so accur- 
ately arranged that the teacher knew to five 
minutes what time was to be spent on every 
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branch—the : principal making this pro- 
gramme for from thirty to forty assistants. 
If we could have such a programme made 
and insisted upon by Superintendents, no 
branch could be run into the ground. 

Dr. Frencu closed the discussion, recom- 
mending teachers to set apart a small portion 
of time daily, or a larger portion weekly, to 
be devoted to teaching the elements of some 
one or more of the sciences, confining the 
work to facts within the comprehension of 
children, There is no trouble about the 
preparation ; without being botanists like 
Gray or zodlogists like Agassiz, the intelli- 
gent young people who teach our schools can 
select from the broad field of nature the ma- 
terial to instruct and profit their pupils, and 
that at but little cost of time. ; 

Prof. DenHaM, of York, sang 
Firm.”’ 

Supt: S. H. PRaTHER, of Venango, read a 
paper on the 


MERITS AND DEFECTS OF OUR SYSTEM OF 
COUNTY INSTITUTES: 


‘¢ Stand 


S. H. PRATHER. 


FAULT-FINDING is natural and easy. Some men, 
if they were to write a treatise on the sun, would do 
nothing more than denounce the spots which are 
sometimes seen on his bright face. 

These are the times when the cry of reform is 
louder than the roar of thunder; and, while all just 
men and women feel the need of reform, what 
strange visions rise before the eyes of many people ! 
School boys call into question principles which have 
stood the test of six thousand years, and, relying 
upon their own inherent greatness, imagine them- 
selves wiser than all the wisdom of the Past; and 
men have demanded a revolution, which would make 
America a laughing-stock among all the nations of 
the earth. 

The County Institute has not escaped the critic’s 
eye. It has, time after time, been weighed in the 
balance and declared wanting. Some are in favor 
of tearing down its walls and efecting a new edifice 
on a new foundation, With some exceptions, the 
spirit of criticism has been the inspiration of those 
who have written or spoken on this subject, All 
this has been for the best; for agitation of thought is 
the dawn of a clearer day.. 

If we are to judge from the discussions on this 
subject at our associations and conventions, we must 
conclude that many Institutes have been badly man- 
aged. But, as the defects which have been de- 
nounced with so much force are local, rather than 
general, and so do not belong to the “« Pennsylvania 
idea,” it is as unfair to array them against our system 
of institutes as it is to condemn a tree because it ne 
a few imperfect leaves. 

The executive committee, fearing, I may rae 
that an article on Teachers’ Institutes might consist 
of undiluted fault-finding, has assigned as my subject 
the Merits and Defects of our system of County In- 
stitutes, thereby compelling me to commend that 
which is good as well.as to complain of that which is 
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wrong. A writer whose subject is “The Brightness 
and Dimness of the Sun” could not, with propriety, 
confine his paper to the discussion of the solar spots. 

Our system, in its practical application in the differ- 
ent counties, has so many variations or modifications, 
that it is difficult to determine what are its essential 
features. Some of these variations are merits, while 
others are defects. Certain features, such as the 
length of session, and the relation of the Institute to 
the County Superintendent, were stamped by the 
law-making powers, and are uniform throughout the 
State. Others by long usage have become so deeply 
cut that they may be regarded as essential to our 
system. The modifications, many of which are of 
great importance, are subject to the will of the Su- 
perintendent and his cabinet. 

In the first. place, let us compare the Pennsylvania 
Institute with others essentially different, and inquire 
whether its distinguishing features. are merits or 
defects. 

In. several States the annual meeting is held for a 
term ranging from two to six weeks, and resembles, 
in its methods of operation, an ordinary normal 
school. Books are studied, classes recite, problems 
are explained, sentences are analyzed, and general 
school-room work is performed. Right methods of 
teaching are exemplified, as they are in many, and 
ought to be in all public schools, and some time is 
employed in lecturing on principles and methods of 
teaching. 

In this way much good can be accomplished, and 
in a State which makes no provision for Normal 
Schools a six weeks’ normal institute may best serve 
the cause of education. But in Pennsylvania, there 
is no demand for such an institution. We have 
better means for accomplishing the same ends. Our 
ten flourishing State Normal Schools open their doors 
wide for student teachers. Some of these schools can 
offer extraordinary inducements. Their boarding- 
halls are already erected, their boarding clubs are al- 
ready organized, and “ rooms to rent” are waiting for 
those who wish to board themselves. A teacher in 
almost any section of the State, notwithstanding his 
traveling expenses, can attend a State Normal School 
six weeks for less money than will pay his expenses 
at an Institute in his own county for the same length 
of time. A six-weeks’ summer term at a State Nor- 
mal School will accommodate many who cannot 
attend the regular sessions. 

County Normal Schools or Normal Institutes, under 
the management of competent teachers, accomplish a 
good work. The power of a school to attract stu- 
dents decreases about as the square of the distance 
increases; hence many attend near at home who 
would not go thirty or forty miles to a State Normal 
School. In Venango county there are several sum- 
mer schools for the instruction of teachers, and the 
attendance of each is nearly as large as it would be 
if the others did not exist. The County Superin- 
tendent thinks it would not be wise for him and a 
few chosen teachers to monopolize the right of con- 
ducting such schools. In almost every county, 
there are teachers well qualified for this work. Let 
them organize schools in different sections of the 
county for a term of eight or ten weeks in the summer 
vacation, 

The Superintendent may do a good work by lec- 
turing on methods of teaching once or twice during 
the term, and conducting an examination at the close. 
If the conditions in a county be such that there is a 
demand for only one Normal Institute, I see no 
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reasons why it should not be under the immediate 
supervision of the Superintendent, provided he re- 
ceive no additional salary on account of such service, 


and his time can be employed to no better advantage, * 


These schools do much good and should be encour- 
aged ; but there are many reasons why they should 
not be made a substitute for the Annual Institute. 
Superintendents and high-school teachers of the cities, 
and all holding permanent certificates and normal 
school diplomas throughout the county, would not 
attend an Institute for a term of four or six weeks,’ 
unless they were employed as instructors; andas only 
a few would be needed for such service, only a small 
number would attend. Some might be offended be- 
cause they were not employed to teach, and so Satan 
might have an opportunity for sowing seeds of jeal- 
ousy and discord in many hearts, With instructors 
from abroad, the professional teachers from the county 
would do.no more than make an occasional call, 
The absence of the leading teachers would take from 
the Institute much of its dignity, and much of its pow- 
er to cultivate public sentiment in favor of good 
schools. The Institute should be composed of the 
whole army of teachers. The old veteran, the disci- 
plined soldier, the skilled leader, as well as the new 
recruit, should answer to their names when the roll 
is calied. 

One of the merits of our system is, it brings togeth- 
er on a common platform the teachers of every rank, 
The young teacher, in associating with the one of long 
and successful experience, of broad culture, and high 
position, realizes the dignity of his profession, and re- 
solves to honor it with his character and work. He 
sees a ladder, on whose lower rongs he stands, reach- 
ing upward, and growing more beautiful and golden 
as it towers toward the sky, and he resolves to climb, 

Teachers of the higher grade need the enthusiasm 
inspired by the Institute. The little diamonds polish 
and brighten the large ones. The teacher who does 
not attend the associations of his profession can have 
but little enthusiasm for his work, and little of the 
spirit of progress, He feels alone, and has no faith 
in anvthing modern. Ifhe were a farmer, he would 
cut his grain with a hand sickle. He does not real- 
ize that there is a great army of teachers fighting 
against the powers of darkness. He expects to see 
better schools no more than he dves an improvement 
in the succession of night and day. Educational 
journals, teachers’ institutes, county superintendents, 
school directors, and all school officers except the 
treasurer, he regards as the crystallized conception of 
some man’s disordered imagination. He points to 
the A, B, C’s with the blade of his knife, hears his 
reading classes draw! out the syllables one after an- 
other as if they were afraid the syllables would quar- 
rel if they did not keep them a great way apart; and 
thus, with no sense of the importance of his work, 
with no enthusiasm, with no inspiration for his pupils, 
he drags himself and his school through the weary 
hours of the day, 

What would an army do, so scattered that a soldier 
could not see a comrade in the march, and on meet- 
ing the enemy would have to-fight in single combat, - 
unseen by friend or fue. Long, fatiguing, forced 
marches wouid be out of ihe question; resolution 
and patience would fail; and a campaign so con- 
ducted would stand a poor chance of success. 

The soldier needs the esprit du corps, which, | 
breathed from the association with his comrades in 
the camp, from the floating flags, from the animating 
music of the fife and the stirring roll of the drum, 
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sustains his patience, supports his courege, and 
nerves him to “stand in the deadly breach,” or 


charge against the belching, blazing battery, while he | 


realizes that thousands of others are moving against 
the foe. 

So do teachers need a professinnal spirit, the esprit 
du corps, to lift them up into an atmosphere of faith, 
patience and courage—up into a region over which 
floats the glorious banner Excelsior—up into the high- 
way of the gods, which leads onward and upward 
from success to success. , 

Another merit of our system of Institutes is the 
prevalence of the lecture method of imparting in- 
struction. This method has not been prescribed by 
the Legislature, but it is so general, and has, ever 
since the organization of the first Institute in the 
State, been so prominent, that we may, with pro- 
priety, consider it one of the features of our system, 
More instruction can be given in this way than in 
any other in the same length of time. A principle or 
’ method can be stated in a few words, while to ex- 
emplify it by conducting a recitation, requires at least 
fifteen or twenty minutes, I admit that children at 
school thoroughly learn the methods of instruction 
employed by their teachers. A teacher who, when a 
child was taught to read by the A, B, C method, has 
a reluctance to employing any other in his school. 
But he does not so readily learn a method by seeing 
others taught. He cannot go back to childhood and 
engage in primary studies, to unlearn one method and 
learn another. At the Normal School he may learn 
how to teach algebra, geometry and philosophy, by 
simply absorbing the methods of his teachers. But, 
in regard to the most difficult part of school-room 
work, that which belongs to the instruction of the 
primary grades, he, in this way, learns nothing of 
practical value, 

‘The editor of the VW. Y. School Fournal says that 
a’Normal School graduate once made to him the fol- 
lowing confession : “I had done considerable teach- 
ing before I went to the Normal School, and supposed 
it would be a. benefit to me; that is, instruct me in 
respect to the principles and methods of teaching, I 
was, however, set to review algebra, geometry, chem- 
istry, and so on, and so wasted a year. There was 
no foundation of principles, no teaching respecting 
the science and history of education, as I expected. 
The work done by the teachers was just such as in 
the academy I had attended,” 

That was a New York Normal School. But it is 
yet a necessity that our own Normal schools, which 
are excelled by none, do the work of an academy or 
public high-school, as well as to teach methods of in- 
struction and the science and history of pedagogics, 
Teachers, as a rule, cannot afford to graduate at col- 
lege or even at a high-school, before they enter the 
Normal for professional study. Many have not a 
thorough knowledge of the common branches; 
others know nothing of the higher branches; and, of 
course, they must be taught. It is probable that the 
time will never come when, in our Normal schools, 
such instruction will be wholly divorced from that 
which is purely professional. 

The Institute is a professional school. It does not 
teach the facts of geography and arithmetic. Its 
mission ever has been, and I hope ever will be, to 
give to its members the best and freshest methods of 
teaching, to discuss the principles underlying these 
methods, and to instruct directors and teachers in 
respect to school economy. Our prominent method 
of accomplishing this is the lecture or discourse 





carefully prepared and forcibly delivered by a pro- 
fessional instructor, 

While it is true that, in this way, more is taught 
than can be retained by most of the teachers, each 
one carries home to his school the measure of his ca- 
pacity to digest and apply. 

The superintendent may, by judicious questions at 
the examinations, excite such a hungering for a 
knowledge of methods that the mind of the applicant 
will. assimilate a large amount of instruction at the 
next Institute. The wise teacher keeps a memoran- 
dum book, which helps his memory bear the burden 
of what is treasured up for future use. The Institute 
proceedings are, in some counties, published in full, 
and distributed as a book of reference and study 
among the teachers and student teachers of the county. 
In this way a whole year is given the bees, for ex- 
tracting honey from blossoms which bloom only for 
a week, 

The examination of applicants on the work of the 
Institute, as a part of their examination in theory, 
will prompt them to make the printed proceedings a 
careful stndy. This should be done, not at the close 
of the Institute, but at the time of the regular exami- 
nations, 

But while the lecture method should be prominent, 
the absence of every other method would be a defect. 
The recitation, if it did not require so much time, 
would be one of the best means of teaching teachers 
how to teach. This method may occasionally be 
employed with profit by a teacher of rare skill, who 
may, for instance, give a class of teachers a drill in 
elocution, or a class of little children their first lesson 
in reading. 

Experience meetings, if properly directed, are a 
practical feature of an Institute. In the employment 
of certain methods, some teachers have succeeded, 
whilg others have failed. The light of experience 
may be thrown on the way of success and many walk 
therein who would otherwise walk in darkness, 
Babes must have their solid food prepared for them 
before they can swallow it. And while the weak 
learn from the success of the strong, the strong learn 
from the mistakes of the weak. “ As iron sharpen- 
eth iron, soa man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.” 

Some Institutes have added the question-drawer to 
to their list of merits. The box is placed near the 
door, and teachers drop in their questions as they 
enter the hall. Immediately after roll-call, or at 
some other suitable time during the day, the Super- 
intendent reads and answers the questions, or refers 
them to such members of the Institute as are compe- 
tent to give brief and pointed answers. Such ques- 
tions as excite more than ordinary interest are dis- 
cussed for a short time. 

An exhibition of scholars’ work is a practical fea- 
ture of many of our Institutes, and will soon, I hope, 
become general, and he recognized as belonging to 
the “ Pennsylvania idea.”” Written examinations, re- 
views, specimens of drawing, and map-drawing, letters 
and essays, all put in good fourm and properly labeled, 
may be arranged in the Institute hall, or in the public 
school building, where before and after the regular 
daily session, and on some afternoon set apart for 
the purpose, they may be examined by the directors, 
teachers, and all others interested in the work. The 
careless teacher sees the fruits of skillful teaching, 
and is provoked to good works. Lectures on teaching 
may become stale and lose their power to excite en- 
thusiasm, but the exhibition of scholars’ work will 
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+ ever continue to be as fresh as each returning spring, 
and is destined to be, in years to come, the most 
prominent feature of Institute work. 

Essays on appropriate subjects, if well prepared 
and forcibly read, make an interesting and profitable 
exercise. The leading teachers of the county should 
not be required to sit all the day idle, but should 
help serve others who are almost strangers in the 
profession. Literary work will exercise their powers, 
and raise them in the éstimation of the public. 

The time may come when no professional instruc- 
tors will be employed, and when it will be a pleasure 
for the teachers to spend the week in reading essays, 
comparing specimens of school-room work, discours- 
ing on methods of teaching and school economy, 
singing glad songs, and drinking the invigorating 
waters from the wells of enthusiasm. But that day is 
not yet here. Its herald, the morning star, has just 
arisen. But it will be years before the sun will rise, 
and so for years the Institute will need and welcome 
the professional instructor, and our hearts will glad- 
den in the sunshine of his countenance. 

I do not approve the plan of dividing the Insti- 
tute into sections, and subjecting each division toa 
course of instruction supposed to be the best suited 
to its wants. Ina school building with rooms suffi- 
cient to accommodate ali the classes, such a division, 
in many cases, might be an advantage to all con- 
cerned. But most Institutes, being too large for seat- 
ing in the largest school-room, meet in the Court 
House. The jury rooms are not Jarge enough to ac- 
commodate the smallest section of a divided Insti- 
tute, What can be done? . Some one proposes to 
send, immediately after the opening exercises, two 
or three sections to the school- house, which is usually 
at a distance of three or four furlongs from the Court 
House. But I am inclined to believe that it would 
take some teachers a long time to go and a long time 
to return. The ladies would be quite sure to walk 
around by the Post Office, and wait there for the dis- 
tribution of the mails. Some of the gentlemen 
would be captured by the candidates for office, and 
detained for an hour. If the Superintendent would 
take a stroll around town, he would probably find 
the Institute drawn out. in the form of a beautiful 
thread, formed in a “ beau-knot” here and there, and 
wrapped around all the principal blocks in the city. 

But in a tew minutes, some Superintendent: may 
rise and say that the plan has not so worked in his 
county. Well, he may be like the good people at 
church who devoutly keep their eyes closed during 
prayers, and do not see the mischief which goes on 
in the back part of the “ meetin’ house.” He was 
not at both ends of the line at the same time, and 
did not spend much of the day in walking the 
streets. 3 

Yet, I confess that this is only theory. I have not 
learned it either from experience or observation ; but 
holding to the theory as I do, I am opposed to the 

lan. 

‘ Though children do not eat precisely the same 

food that other people do, it is not necessary to set 

for them a separate table. Place on the board a va- 
riety, and let each one eat what is best suited to his 
case. There is not so great a difference between the 
wants of teachers as some believe. Student-teachers 
read works on school economy and methods of teach- 
ing before they receive their license. Most of 
them have attended schools in which right methods 
have been exemplified. All Institute work has ref- 
erence to school economy, and the principles and 
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methods of teaching the common branches., Through 
all grades, from the primary to the high school, and 
from the high school to the university, the principles 
of teaching are the same. Lessons on pritnary 
teaching have much of interest to the teacher of the 
grammar school. Lessons on schvol government, 
the objects of the recitation, how to secure attention, 
and such like, are of equal interest to teachers of all 
grades, The teachers of primary and intermediate 
schools in cities and boroughs, the teachers of un- 
graded schools throughout the county, the principal 
who superintends the rooms under his management, 
and the high school teacher who will some day be 
principal, if he attends the Institute, are all interested 
in the discussion of the same subjects. A great deal 
of repetition is necessary in Institute instruction. Line 
upon line and precept upon precept are essential to 
success. The minister preaches a great many times 
on repentance before every member of his congrega- 
tion repents of his sins. So does the Institute in- 
structor lecture many times on teaching language be- 
fore every member of the Institute heeds his instruc. 
tions and resolves to profit by them. The subject, 
however, may, each succeeding year, be presented in 
a new light, and elucidated with new illustrations, 
and made interesting and profitable even to those 
who have heard it discussed for years, 

Let the old and'the young physician attend the 
same medical association. Let the veteran soldier of 
the cross and the young convert listen to the same 
sermon, Let the teachers who attend the annual 
feast all sit at the same table. 

But it is argued that some Institutes are too large 
for a profitable meeting in a single body. The Insti- 
tute is mistaken for a celebration; or the people of 
the city think that Barnum has come with his ele- 
phants. Four or five hundred teachers attract more 
attention than a regiment of soldiers. Excitement on 
the streets, excitement at the hotels, excitement in the 
Institute, it seems a time for parade rather than for 
drill. The Institute instructor feels like one making 


a speech to the dodging crowds on the Fourth of . 


July. The esprit du corps runs wild, and both ladies 
and gentlemen study teachers more than methods of 
teaching. 

This is a bad state of affairs, and ought to have a 
remedy. I propose the following: Let large counties 
having more than three hundred schools be divided 
into two sections, and an Institute held in each for a 
term of five days. In this way large unmanageable 
crowds will be avoided, and the influence of the In- 
stitute will be greatly increased. I know no way in 
which the Superintendent can better serve the county 
than by properly conducting two such meetings. 

The line dividing the county into two districts 
may be defined by the County Superintendent and 
approved by the court or by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Evening entertainments are regarded by some as a 
defect in our system of Institutes. It is claimed that 
too much money is spent for lectures and music. 
Let us consider the subject for a moment. Two 
hundred teachers at a cost of fifty cents each can pay 
one hundred dollars for a lecture. But the good 
people of the town in which the Institute is held will 
bear the most of this burden, so that a lecture by one 
of our most eminent platform speakers need not cost 
each teacher more than fifteen or twenty cents. 

Most of our teachers live in country neighborhoods 
and villages which make no provision for lecture 
courses. They, like all other seekers of knowledge, 
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delight in hearing the silver-tongued orator. Sumner, 
Webster, Cicero, and Demosthenes, are held higher in 
the estimation of the young man that has a germ of 
sublimity and power in his soul than all the em- 
perors and kings that have ever lived. Nothing is 
more inspiring than a great oration by a great man, 

A builliant lecture at the Institute may cause the 
organization of a dozen literary societies in the 
county. In almost every community there is a boy 
in whose soul is folded up the almost divine power of 
oratory. What is needed is a method of develop- 
ment—something which will touch and wake that 
power to action, that it may grow and unfold itself in 
forms of grandeur and become to its possessor a 
crown of glory. The Institute which does nothing 
more than provide a good course of lectures, may 
rest assured that its work has not been all in vain, 

A little wise legislation would be a benefit. When 
two Institutes are held in a county, the maximum 
appropriation should be four hundred dollars, so that 
suitable instruction could be provided for each. 

A law requiring the suspension of all the schools 
in the county during the week would be consistent 
and just to the Superintendent, who is now required 
to conduct an Institute whether “the schools keep or | 
not.” 

A State appropriation of one dollar to each teacher 
for each day’s attendance, provided he is absent no 
day of the session without a valid excuse, will enable 
many poorly paid teachers to attend. 

The right to pay teachers for their time at the In- 
stitute should remain with the directors, who have 
never been known to abuse such a right except by 
neglecting to exercise it. 

In conclusion, I affirm my belief that our system 
of Institutes is superior to any other which is essen- 
tially different. With a!l its imperfect leaves, the 
beauty aud symmetry of the tree demand our admira- 
tion. That tree has grown so high and its branches 
have spread so wide, that its fruits have been gathered 
in every district of our State. 

I call the Pennsylvania Institute a mighty engine, 
which has lifted the educational forces of cur Com- 
monwealth to a high plane of operation. I call it a 
silver voice, which has always had the ear of the pub- 
lic and ever plead eloquently for better school- 
houses, better apparatus, better methods of teach- 
ing, and a more practical education. 

The Normal Institute will yet be superseded by the 
Normal School; but our system of County Institutes is 
a child whose chief glory, is in the future and whose 
elements of strength promise a life as long as that of 
society itself. It occupies a field of labor claimed by 
no other educational force. It is the right hand of 
Goddess of Public Instruction, in which she reaches 
out to all teachers the elements of success. 


DISCUSSION. 


Supt. New in, of Schuylkill: Perhaps it 
would be better for teachers’ and instructors 
to give us the impressions they receive from 
County Institutes; but as I have been re- 
quested to speak, I will tell you something 
about our own. We have a large body, 
classified into two divisions—graded and un- 
graded school teachers—for half the day ; 
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the other half are all instructed together ; the 


evenings are occupied by popular lectures and | 
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entertainments. These last are of great bene- 
fit—they stimulate the organization of the 
literary societies, they help us to secure a full 
attendance, and the price of admission helps 
to pay the expense of Institute. Last year’s 
session cost us $1,400, and we have $625 left, 
after paying all expenses. ‘These musical and 
literary entertainments are a means of culture 
for our teachers, and give them opportunities 
they could not otherwise enjoy. ‘The citizens 
support them liberally—there is no trouble in 
disposing of all the seats before Institute 
opens. I have not for the last six or eight 
years said a word to teachers about attending 
Institute—all come voluntarily. They work 
all day, and are entertained in the evening. 
I advise Superintendents not to handle the 
funds; let the collectors pay over the money 
to the Treasurer, and let him account to the 
Auditors ; then the teachers ‘know all their 


} money is used for their benefit, and nobody 


can suppose the Superintendent makes any- 
thing out of it. ; 

Mr. SpaybD, of Schuylkill, said one most 
important feature of Institute work was the 
inspiration and enthusiasm there obtained, 
and which lifts the teacher out of the ruts, 
and helps him to make a fresh start. 

Prof. DarLiINGTon: With us, when we 
have Cicero and Demosthenes to lecture, the 
citizens crowd the hall, so that many teach- 
ers cannot get in, and we cannot afford to 
build a larger hall. We are at a loss what to 
to do, and may be compelled to lower the 
standard of oratory. 

Dr. Hays: Send me down there once, 
and your hall will be empty the second time. 

Prof. A. T, Pam, of Cumberland, said it 
was a question whether we do not call in too 
much foreign aid. Entertainment at night is 
good, if teachers work hard all day; but too 
often the foreign instructors do all the work, 
while the teachers stand back and have no 
opportunity to interchange their views. Un- 
der this system, the standing of the teachers 
of Cumberland county has not improved in 
sixteen or eighteen years, and to-day the 
teachers stand aloof from Institute work, be- 
cause they have been taught to do so by the 
employment of too much foreign aid. 

Prof. HricEs: J endorse that statement. 
The teachers are often entirely crowded out 
by the foreign instructors. ‘There should be 
at least one day session—morning or after- 
noon—given up to the teachers themselves. 
I remember when the teachers of Cumberland 
did all the work of Institute themselves, and 
the chairman often had trouble in deciding 
who was entitled to the floor: now they all 
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sit quietly enough. I am saying nothing 
against instructors from abroad—we need 
them too—but they should not monopolize 
the programme. 

Supt. Baker: Let us have temperance in 
all things—neither foreign aid all the time, 
nor ‘‘home talent” all the time. I have 
seen the two extremes—one where they had 
a single instructor “from abroad who talked 
all day and flattened out the teachers by the 
middle of the week; the other, where there 
was no foreign aid, the teachers did all the 
work themselves, and in two days I did not 
gather a single point. We should keep in 
view the golden mean. 

Supt. SHaus: I cannot agree in the opinion 
that we should have little or no foreign aid. 
The character of your help is the whole ques- 
tion. If youcan get good help from a China- 
man, or the man in the moon, ‘you ought to 
take him. There may be cases where 
teachers are crowded to the wall. I have 
tried to mix these elements, but I am not 
sure 1 have been very successful. I am sure 
that the teachers who are most anxious to 
secure the floor are not always the best 
teachers. In my own county, too, there is’a 
sentiment against ladies speaking in public, 
which most ladies do not like to face ; so we 
lose their help. Some of our best gentlemen 
teachers never open their mouths at Institute, 
though opportunity is given every day; and 
I have thought that they deserved more 
credit for their silence than some others for 
their speech. I think the Institutes of to-day 
are better than those of the past, and that our 
teachers rank at least as high as those of 
eighteen years ago; and I doubt if it can be 
proved that in any county their standard of 
intelligence has gone down, or remained sta- 
tionary. It does not follow, if the teachers 
are heard less often on the Institute floor, 
that the.standard is lowered. Even if it 
were tiue, it would not reflect much credit 
on those teachers of the past, who are re- 
sponsible for their products in the teachers 
of the present. It may be there are Institutes 
from which one cannot carry away a great 
deal ; but I never yet attended one where I 
did not learn something. Much depends 
upon the gleaner. I have been wondering 
how some Superintendents would feel when 
urging teachers to attend Institute, if one 
should reply, ‘‘Do you attend the profes- 
sional gatherings, such as the State Teachers’ 
Association ?’’ and they had to answer in the 
negative. I think they should feel ashamed 
of themselves. 

Dr. WicKersHAM: Gen. Eaton, the U. S. 
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Commissioner of Education is present, and I 

know the Association would like to hear from 

him. I move he be invited to address us, 
REMARKS OF GENERAL EATON. 

Gen Eaton: I have been seeking to reach 
your Association under difficulties, but am 
glad to be with you even in your last moments, 
‘The line of remark taken has given me great 
pleasure. The teachers’ institute reaches out 
to the outer margins of the profession, beyond 
the college and Normal School, bearing in its 
hands gifts for those teachers who have no 
other opportunity of personal intércourse 
with those who understand the principles of 
pedagogics. Remembering the work done 
here since 1855, and especially in the last 
ten years I feel grateful for these Institutes, 
They have been guided by a high conception 
of the work to be done; and you have here 
the great advantage of not having your policy 
interrupted every year by a change at the 
head of your system. I never study education 
in Pennsylvania without a sense of gratitude 
for the eminent ability with which your State 
Department of Education is administered, 
and your long continuance in the enjoyment 
of it. You have what you need—a profes- 
sional expert at your head, overlooking the 
whole field, comprehending the correlation of 
educational forces, and inspiring movements 
in advance in all directions. I remember, 
years ago, when his ringing speeches were 
heard all over the State, urging the adaptation 
of instruction to nature, in the manner that 
we now hear so much spoken of as the ‘‘new 
method,’’ and which has nothing new in it. 
The Institute has a tendency to inspire teach- 
ers to wiser effort, and give hints that may be 
taken home and applied. It is surprising 
how now and then teachers and school offi- 
cers fail to catch the meaning of the institute, 
and go away without getting any of the good 
that is offered them. Your President has 
told us that he always learns something at 
every meeting—so will any one who goes in 
the spirit of Michael Angelo, who, when 
found in the Colosseum at 80 years of age, 
replied to a friend who asked what brought 
him there, ‘‘ I goto school that I may learn.” 
Wherever the effects of education or lack of 
education are presented, there the teacher 
and educator should learn. 

Since meeting Dr. Wickersham fat Chau- 
tauqua, I have been on the way here, but not 
by a direct route. I have seen the wonder- 
ful results of four or five years of progress at 
Toronto—then met with the teachers of New 
York—then visited the Industrial Reforma- 
tory at Elmira—then made .a study of insti- 
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tutions for the idiotic and feeble-minded. _In 
the treatment of these abnormal conditions, 
careful analysis is a necessity, and it demon- 
strates the importance of some things which 
we treat with indifference. Everywhere I 
find something to be learned; and how 
teachers can have an Institute held in their 
_ county, with able instructors and interesting 
exercises, and either fail to attend, or receive 
no benefit when present, is something I can- 
not comprehend. 

When at the Industrial Reformatory, I 
asked the Superintendent—a careful, thought- 
ful man—to give me the benefit of his educa- 
tional inferences, He said one general rule 
was that criminals lacked mathematical power, 
the power of continuous attention and tracing 
effect to cause. He also found that the rule 
was that they had less education than people 
of their own class outside of prisons. Some- 
times the difficulty was that the mental powers 
had never been waked up; again, the con- 
science had never been reached. Think of 
it, teachers! and remember that you must 
study mind to reach the intellect, and mo- 
tive to reach the conscience. But your time 
for adjournment is past, you have had an 
extended session, and I will detain you no 
longer, but close by expressing the hope that 
in the future as in the past, our great work 
may go on in Pennsylvania with Excelsior for 
its motto, and an ever-widening progress as 
its reward. 


<> 
<> 


THURSDAY EVENING, 





HE Conservatory Orchestra opened the 

exercises with music, after which Dr. 
Hays made the following report from the 
Committee .on Resolutions, which was 
adopted : 


1. Resolved, That the importance of industrial 
education demands of all interested jn our schools 
the careful consideration of the subject, and such ex- 
perimentation upon it as will help to point out the 
way to the most economical and useful results. 

2. Resolved, That we strongly recommend to the 
school officers and teachers of the State to introduce 
elementary instruction in some one or more of the 
branches of natural science each year. 

3. Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
are hereby tendered to the Commissioners of York 
county for the gratuitous use of the Court House for 
our meetings. 


PRINTING CONSTITUTION AND RULES. 
On motion of Dr. ScHatrrrer, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to print and distribute with the programme 
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for the session of 1881, the Constituiton and By-Laws 


.of this Association, together with all Standing Reso- 


lutions now in force for its government. 

Dr. Joun H. Frencu, Principai of Indiana 
State Normal School, read the following 
Memorial paper : 


PROF. FORDYCE A. ALLEN. 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS, 


THE second week in February last these two Brief, 
startling messages were sent to me by Fred. M., Allen, 
son of Prof. F. A. Allen, of Mansfield, Tioga county: 

** February 11. Father was taken with pneumonia the even- 
ing you left, and has been growing worse ever since ; probably 
will not live twenty-four hours.” 

“February 12. Father died last night, at about 8 o’clock.”’ 


These messages came upon me as sudden and un- 
expected as a flash of lightning from a clear sky, and 
stunned me by the force and sadness of their words. 

Only two weeks previous I was'present at a meet- 
ing of the Principals of the State Normal Schools, 
at Harrisburg—at which meeting Prof. Allen pre- 
sided; and having an engagement to deliver a course 
of lectures at Elmira College the first week in Feb- 
ruary, I accompanied him to his home, where I re- 
mained as his guest until Monday, February 2, when 
I left him in apparently good health, and with well- 
matured plans.for years of future work and useful- 
ness. With all this so fresh in memory, the kindly 
good-bye still sounding in my ear, the pressure of 
the warm hand-grasp still fresh in memory, is it 
strange that the words, “ Father died last night’ fell 
upon me with a crushing weight, almost unfitting me 
for the performance of the daily duties which allow 
no time for grief ? ' 

His sudden death caused a universal expression 
of sorrow, not only throughout this State, but from 
other parts of our country; for Prof. Allen was 
known, respected and beloved by thousands of teach- 
ers and friends of education, from the sterile shores 
of Maine to the Golden Gate of California. 

Fordyce Almon Allen, son of Almon Allen, and 
the oldest of seven children, was born in Cumming- 
ton, Hampshire county, Massachusetts, July 10, 1820. 
When he was two years old his father removed with 
his family to Muinsfield, Tioga county, driving the 
whole distance in a wagon. After remaining here a 
few years the family moved to Ohio, and after a short 
residence there, returned to Massachusetts. 

When Fordyce was seventeen years old, the family 
again ‘moved West, this time locating at Jamestown, 
Chautauqua county, New York, where for several 
years after the father kept the village tavern. At the 
age of nineteen we find that young Fordyce had 
commenced life on his own account, and was engaged 
as a clerk for one Clark, at Coudersport, Potter 
county. In the winter of 1840-41, he taught his 
first school; and from that time until the spring of 
1844 he spent his winters in teaching in public 
schools in northern Pennsylvania, and his summers 
he devoted to making better preparation for his work 
by study. Not satisfied with the limited facilities af- 
forded by the select and academic schools in the re- 
gion in which he was teaching, in 1844-45 he spent 
a year as astudent in the Classical Academy at Alex- 
andria, Genesee county, at that time one of the lead- 
ing classical schools in western New York. Soon 
after leaving this institution, he married, and settled 
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in Jamestown, where he taught the public school for 
three years. The death of his wife, which occurred 
on the day of the third anniversary of their marriage, 
caused him to give up his school in Jamestown; and 
he soon after became principal of the public schools 
of Fredonia, in the same county. He continued in 
this position until some time in the winter of 1850- 
51 (or about two and one-half years), when ill-health 
compelled him for a time to give up teaching. In 
1852, we find him occupying the position of princi- 
pal of the Academy at Smethport, McKean county. 
In December of that year he married for his second 
wife, Jane Martin, of Alleghany county, New York, 
who survives him. 

In 1853 he became proprietor of the McKean Ci#i- 
zen. In 1854, on the creation of the office of County 
Superintendent, he was elected Superintendent of 
schools of McKean county, at a salary of $250 per 
year! His whole time from 1854 to 1857 was de- 
voted to editing and publishing the McKean Ciéi- 
zen, the supervision of the public schools of McKean 
county, and giving instruction at Teachers’ Institutes 
in various parts of the State. 

In 1857, Dr. Franklin Taylor, then County Superin- 
tendent of Chester county, feeling the need of a school 
for the special preparation of teachers, applied for ad- 
vice to Dr. Burrowes, afterward State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who advised him to associate 
with himself County Superintendent Allen in estab- 
lishing and conducting a Normal School. Dr. Taylor 
at once opened negotiations with Mr. Allen, which 
resulted in the establishing of the Chester County 
Normal School at West Chester, in the fall of 1557, 
under the joint proprietorship and management of 
Dr. Taylor, Prof. Allen, and Dr. Elwood Harvey, 
the last-named gentleman at that time a popular 
lecturer on Physiology and Hygiene. Prof. Allen 
soon became sole proprietor of this school, and con- 
ducted it successfully for seven years. While con- 
ducting this school he, in company with a Mr. Shaw, 
wrote a series of two text-books on Geography, which 
were published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. These works, although possessing consid- 
erable merit, had but a limited sale. 

Some time previous to the year 1860, the East 
Genesee Methodist Conference established a seminary 
at Mansfield. The school was not successful as a 
denominational institution, and in 1864 the corpora- 
tion, by its Board of Trustees, offered the buildings, 
grounds, and other property to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the purposes of a Normal School. The 
offer was accepted on the part of the State, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of May 20, 1857, 
and Prof. Allen was called to the principalship of the 
school. He accepted the call; entered upon his 
duties in August, 1864, and continued in charge of 
the school until 1869. He was President of the 
State Teachers’ Association at the meeting held in 
Meadville, in August, 1865—a meeting which, though 
small in numbers, has been regarded by many as one 
of great importance to the interests of education in 
the State. 

In 1867 he started a soldiers’ crphan school at 
Mansfield, and was its proprietor till the time of his 
death. His estimable widow succeeds him in the 
proprietorship of this excellent school. 

In 1877 Prof. Allen was again called to the prin- 
cipalship of the Normal School at Mansfield, which 
position he again accepted, and occupied until his 
death. It will thus be seen that he has been princi- 
pal of the State Normal School at Mansfield nearly 
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eight of the sixteen years since it became a State 
institution. Whatever of merit this school possesses, 
whatever of value the work done in it may have 
been to the cause of education in northern Penn- 
sylvania, is due largely to his administration of its 
affairs. 

In the last few years of his life Prof. Allen became 
largely interested in agriculture, and demonstrated 
practically that brains are of as much value as muscle 
in the successful management of a large farm. 

Although widely and favorably known as asuccess- ~ 
ful teacher, he was better and more extensively 
known through his labors as an instructor and lec- 
turer in teachers’ institutes. In the year 1845 that 
great apostle of education, David P. Page, visited 
several of the large counties of New York, and gave 
instruction at the institutes in these counties, Chau- 
tauqua county being one of the number. Prof, 
Allen, who was then teaching in Jamestown, was 
called upon by County Superintendent Putnam to 
conduct some of the exercises of the institute; and 
thus, under the inspiration of one of the greatest of 
modern educators, he commenced the work of insti- 
tute instruction, and nearly every year for the re- 
mainder of his life found him engaged more or less 
in this special work. 

In 1854 a teachers’ class was gathered under 
the managment of a gentleman whose name the 
writer cannot recall, for a term of six weeks, at 
the little village of Columbus, Warren county. 
Prof. Allen was employed as an assistant instructor 
for this class. After two weeks, the gentleman 
who had started the enterprise was called away, 
and by unanimous request of the members, Prof, 
Allen took charge of the class for the remainder 
of the term, The general character of the work of 
this class was similar to the work done in the insti- 
tutes in New York, at which Prof. Allen had been 
present. He called the class a Teachers’ Institute 
class, and it was the first gathering under the name 
Teachers’ Institute held in Pennsylvania, 

Prof. Allen has been present and taken part as an 
instructor and lecturer at institutes in most of the 
larger counties of the State. He has probably done 
more work, and is more widely known as an institute 
instructor throughout the State, than any other educa- 
tor in Pennsylvania. Besides his institute work in 
this State, he, in company with his brother Charles, 
now principal of the State Normal School at San 
Jose, California, spent the winter of 1862-63 in insti- 
tute work in Wisconsin. In the autumn of each of 
the years 1869 and 1870, he spent sixteen weeks in in- 
stitute work in Maine, each year holding an institute 
in each of the sixteen counties of the State. In the 
year 1871, and again in ’72, your speaker, then Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education of Vermont, 
employed him as an instructor in the institutes in that 
State, with great satisfaction to the teachers. In 
1871 he went South on business for two large pub- 
lishing houses, and on this trip spent several weeks 
in institute work in the State of Louisiana. In 
1874 he was employed in institutes in the State of 
New York; in 1876 he gave instruction for three 
weeks at the Hampton Institution in Virginia; and in 
1879 he spent the summer vacation in California, and 
on this tr.p conducted an institute in Kansas. 

When it is known that in the last year of his life 
he was principal of a Normal School, principal and 
proprietor of a Soldiers’ Orphan School of 250 chil- 
dren, proprietor of a printing and newspaper office, 
manager of a large and productive farm, and princi- 
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pal partner in .a large hardware store ; and that all 
the responsibilities devolving upon him in_conse- 
quence of these varied relations were promptly and 
efficiently discharged ;.and in addition to all this, that 
he was a warden in the church of which he was an 
active and honored member; a zealous advocate of 
temperance and active Sunday-school worker; presi- 
dent of an agricultural club, and of an agricultural 
and horticultural society, and one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the State Agricultural Society; it will at 
once be apparent that he was a man of severely 
industrious habits and rare executive abilities. 

My personal acquaintance with Prof. Allen com- 
menced at the date of -his first engagement for insti- 
tute work in Vermont, in 1870. During the time of 
his two engagements in that State we -were very 
much together, and I had opportunity to study him 
in private as well as in public. From that time to the 
close of his life, our acquaintance was more intimate 
than is common between men. We were often 
together, sometimes for days and even weeks; were 
frequent correspondents and warm friends, In 1877, 
on his again taking the principalship of the Normal 
School at Mansfield, he urged me as a friend to come 
and share with him the labors and responsibilities of 
that position. [ acceded to his wishes, and for a 
year we worked together in the interests of that in- 
stitution. I therefore make no idle boast when I say 
that I knew him well—that few m:n knew him better 
—that my estimate of his character is based on intimate 
personal knowledge of him in public and private life. 

As his early advantages for education were limited, 
his scholastic attainments were not broad. But he 
made up largely for this deficiency by extensive 
reading and close observation. Often he has said to 


me, “ No man knows my deficiencies. better than I 
myself do; but I have the satisfaction of feeling that 


I have made the most of myself I possibly could 
under the circumstances.” : 

His sympathies were always active in the interests 
of worthy poor young men and women who were 
striving to obtain an education; and scores of young 
persons hear willing testimony to his kindness and 
generosity to them in the dark days of their student 
life. 

His success as an Institute instructor was due quite 
as much to his manner of presentation as to the mat- 
ter presented. His pleasing address, full, rich voice, 
easy delivery, and pleasant manner, always secured 
and held the attention of his hearers; and a happy 
faculty of blending anecdote and incident with in- 
struction, made him an attractive and interesting, as 
well as instructive speaker. With but little practical 
knowledge of graded school work, his theories on 
gradation, classification and courses of study were of 
less value than were his lectures, lessons, hints, sug- 
gestions and maxims on teaching and general school 
management. Yet he always held the close attention 
of his hearers, even when he failed to convince them 
of the correctness of his theories. 

By long practiee he had schooled himself to almost 
absolute self-control. Under the most aggravating 
and even exasperating circumstances, he seldom by 
voice, look, or action, showed that his temper was 
even ruffled. This power of self-control gave him 
great advantage under trying circumstances. 

He was envious of no man’s fame or prosperity ; 
always claimed that his popularity was greater than 
he merited; and he always rejoiced in the prosperity 
and success of his friends, with a joy wholly devoid 
of even the shadow of selfishness. 
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Not only was he strictly honest and scrupulously 
just—he was also generous; but his generosity was 
not of the kind that sought the praise of men. 

But he has gone. In the midst of his greatest use- 
fulness he has been gathered to his fathers, and the 
places that have known him so long and so well shall 
know him no more forever. He has gone to receive 
his sentence, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy. of thy Lord,” 

An intimate friend of his, in an article commem- 
orating the life and character of Prof. Allen, says: 

‘** So wide were his sympathies, so active and un- 
tiring his benevolence, and so closely had he identified 
and knit himself with the interests and affections of 
the community, that now 

In the cold grave, 

Where he with many tears was laid, 
we remember him as of all we ever knew, the most 
widely-useful man, the most liberal and public-spir- 
ited, holding his Ten Talents’ as a sacred trust, and 
not for hoarding or selfish indulgence. He was ever 
first to devise ‘liberal things,’ and readiest to con- 
tribute to every good and useful work. 

“The adviser and assistant of the student, the busi- 
ness man, and the day laborer alike, the pure man, 
the earnest, most catholic Christian, the genial, cour- 
teous gentleman, the constant friend, the loyal, ten- 
der husband, the most affectionate as father, son and 
brother, the earnest, faithful teacher—a ‘many-sided 
character’—he bore himself, in all the relations of 
life, * without fear and without reproach.’ 

2 * “ * * 

“In his daily life he exemplified the motto which 
he urged on the minds of his pupils, It is better to 
wear out than to rust out.” He was eminently un- 
selfish; he lived for others, and the world is the bet- 
ter for his words and deeds. For it is not so much 
what a man is as what a man does, that preserves his 
memory and leaves behind him a never-dying in- 
fluence for good. 

* * x e 

“ His faith in his fellow man was only surpassed 
by his unbounded faith in God. He knew in whom 
he had trusted; and his beaming face was a silent 
psalm, assuring the beholder ‘ Happy is,the man 
that hath the God of Jacob for his help.’ 

* s * “ 

“ He died as he had lived, with an unshaken con- 
fidence in God, A little before his decease he re- 
quested his friends to sing Charles Wesley’s master- 
piece, ‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,’ the finest heart hymn 
in the English tongue. He joined in this lay of holy 
love : 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, # 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 


Hide me, oh! my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Oh, receive my soul at last. 


“ Blessed death song! Glorious words of cheer! 
Thousands of God’s redeemed ones have sung it, 
and will be singing it to the end of time. How 
could one better choose his manner of departure than 
to die singing, 

Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee! 
Leave, ah, Aaa me not alone, 


Still support and comfort me 3 
All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
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. All my help from Thee I bring ; 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing. 


“In the triumphs of this faith he fell asleep—put 
off this earthly tabernacle—broke loose from the 
bonds of the flesh, as one looses a vessel from de- 
taining shores, to be wafted away upon peaceful 
waters toward a safe and pleasant haven. 

* * x x 

“As when the sun has dropped behind the western 
hills a mellower, more “glorious light remains, so 
when a good man’s life has exhaled to heaven, and 
his sun has gone down in life’s west, the beauty and 
glory of its beneficence abide.” 


Dept. Supt. Houck then offered the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions : 

WHEREAS, By a sad dispensation of Providence, 
we have been bereft of one of our most efficient and 
distinguished educators, one who devoted his whole 
life to the cause of education, and whose services are 
well known and highly appreciated, not only in this 
State, but in many others; therefore, 

Resolved, That we deeply feel the loss we have 
sustained in the death of Prof. F. A. Allen, and sin- 
cerely regret that we shall never again have the 
pleasure of listening to his inspiring words, and 
strong appeals in behalf of every movement that had 
a tendency to elevate the teacher’s profession, and 
benefit the school. 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Associa- 
tion, do tender our warmest sympathies to the family 
of the deceased, the students of the Normal School, 
of which he was Principal, and to the Soldiers’ Or- 
phans that were under his chnrge, in this their time 
of sorrow, and bid them look to Him “ who doeth 
all things well.” 

Mr. S. D. IncraM, of Dauphin, had listened 
with interest to the well-deserved tribute to 
our departed friend, whom he had known 
long and well, and the news of whose death 
had taken him by surprise. Prof. Allen had 
come repeatedly as an instructor to Dauphin 
county, and all the teachers knew and loved 
him. 

Miss Lioyp, as the only representative 
from Bucks county, felt it her duty to say 
that nowhere else had Prof. Allen done more 
or better work than there—and nowhere had 
he won more hearts. For that reason, and 
also because she was a woman, she added this 
word to the tribute already offered. Women 
had in him a constant friend, who treated 
them with unfailing respect, recognizing 
them as equals ; and the women teachers of 


Pennsylvania and the other States where he - Spe te 
; common work in this State until his decease, I 


labored know that they have lost a true and 
faithful friend. 

Gen. Eaton said he could not speak of 
Prof. Allen as a-member of this Association, 
but would say a word of his broader work, 
done outside of this State as well as here, for 
the profession generally. He had heard him 
on different occasions, always with beneiit, 
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and had been strongly impressed, not only 
with his facility and promptness, but with 
the love of children and of his fellow men 
that pervaded the man, and his firm belief 
that the best Way to benefit the race was by 
improving the qualifications of teachers. In 
his trip to the South, his chief concern was 
that he ‘might contribute to the increase of 
opportunities of instruction for the unedu- 
cated people of that section. It is deeply 
gratifying to hear this corps of Pennsylvania 
educators bringing such a tribute to a de- 
parted member of their body, especially in 
view of the fact that in different departments 
of education so little regard is often paid to 
the individual. All our records are deficient 
in the personal element—we have but little 
trace of many of the great men who have 
shaped educational history. He hoped this 
evening’s exercises might be a sign of reform 
in this respect, and that in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere due regard would henceforth be 
paid to the memory of those who did good 
service to the profession. 

The resolutions were adopted by a rising 
vote. 

Prof. Gro. P. Bearp, of California State 
Normal School, then read the following 
Memorial paper : 


PROF. JACOB W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 

Pror. JAcop W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., President 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., born in West Overton, Westmoreland co., 
Pa., April 18, 1842, died in Atchison, Kansas, May 
15, 1880, aged 38 years. 

This is the record of the mortal part of him we 
knew to love as a friend and fellow teacher on earth, 
who has now gone to. his reward. There are occa- 
sions and subjects on which silence is more eloquent 
than speech. With the simple announcement of the 
solemn fact of the departure of our beloved friend, it 
is not improbable that a golden silence would be more 
fitting and significant than any words of mine. 

I am here, however, in response to the invitation of 
your committee, to bring tribute to the memory of one 
whose life and character are a priceless heritage to the 
whole brotherhood of teachers, and I will not shrink 
from the melancholy duty, as I am not insensible to 
the honor conferred in the privilege to bear testimony 
to the worth of one whom I prized as a brother. 

From the first day and week of my labor in the 


knew Prof. Shoemaker intimately and well. On the 
Institute platform, in the class-room, in the church 
and Sunday-school, and in mary private conferences, 
1 have lived and labored in unbroken confidence 
with him for almost eight years, If I shall seem to 
over-estimate his worth you will allow me the free- 
dom of a near friend, if -over-partial I shall yet ex- 
press a judgment that errs on the safer side—if it errs 
at all. For my own part I prefer the «stimate the 
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heart makes of the good man rather than the cold 
analysis and criticism of the intellect alone. 

He had not arrived at the zenith of life as men 
measure life by years—night has fallen on meridian 
day in his early departure, yet in the light of the 
poet’s philosophy, which teaches that “ that life is 
long that answers life’s great end.” we read the les- 
son of a well-wrought, beautifully-rounded work in 
his short but fruitful life. However premature his 
death may seem, it is not an event to be mourned 
over. Himself above all others would counsel us to 
speak joyfully, hopefully, trustfully of it. He is now 
the crowned victor resting at home. He is the 
successful voyager now safe across life’s tempest- 
tossed sea, moored in the quiet haven of eternal rest. 
Farewell, sweet soul! We will not wish thee here, 
but we will hope to meet thee there! 

As a Christian man and a true teacher, we shall find 
in him elements of power and lessons of life, freighted 
with instruction and inspiration to each and all. The 
strength of his life has been spent as originator, or- 
ganizer and President-teacher of the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, of Philadelphia. He 
brought to this,-his life work, a rare and rich experi- 
ence. His school of preparation was eminently a 
school of experience. Good schools and good teach- 
ers he had, but his genius was master of both. 
Partly by original force of character, and partly by 
most exacting circumstances, there was early devel- 
oped in him aremarkable individuality. He thought 
and acted for himself, and like himself always, never 
imitating any one, but always learning from every one. 

As aschool-boy in the common coun:ry school, 
struggling through childhood and youth, and master- 
ing the stubborn difficulties of a humble rural life; 
as Student in the State Normal School, wrestling 
successfully with the problems of science and phil- 
osophy; as a country school teacher for several win- 
ters, beginning at seventeen years of age and never 
failing ; as a gallant soldier in the ranks and a com- 
petent private secretary to his commanding General ; 
and later, as superintendent—organizing order from 
the social chaos of the emancipated race in the 
South—in these and other fields of hard labor he had 
met men and studied them; he had measured him- 
self and found his power and mission. He brought 
to his life-work, with his broad and varied experi- 
ence, a resolute purpose, a high and noble ambition, 
a warm heart, and habits of untiring industry. 

He has founded and reared an institution, and 
stamped his right of authorship upon it, by his life 
sacrificed for it. He has gathered disciples by thou- 
sands from every part of the republic. He has given 
to these his philosophy, his spirit, and his God-speed, 
and sent. them forth to multiply his power for good 
to the world. 

Can such a teacher die? Never, indeed, does the 
true teacher so truly live as when he goes hence 
from earth to leave his many disciples as vitalizing 
centres to radiate the light of his lifé abroad in the 
world, The true teacher must first be the true man, 
or woman. Manliness, broad, bountiful, beautiful 
manliness, was a prime element of strength in Prof. 
Shoemaker’s character. There was nothing narrow, 
puerile, trivial, or mean in his nature. On the con- 
trary, he was remarkably noble hearted and generous- 
spirited. He conceived great things, and in humble 
reliance on God went forward with manly courage 
to accomplish his purposes. His hopeful, cheerful, 
trustful pertinacity of purpose, and his perseverance 
in effurts mark him as one of the manliest of men, 
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In the centre of his soul was an abiding faith in the 
living God, He allowed no one to doubt his firm 
reliance on an ever present, all-efficient Providence. 
He found a constant source of power in his loving 
trust in the Divine. His was an every-day, a manly 
religion. It was his life. His Master walked with 
him, counselled with, cheered, and sustained him. 
Devout, reverent, prayerful—yet he never obiruded 
his personal views, nor dogmatized traditional creeds 
and practices upon others. He communed with 
God, and :ecognized it as his heaven-ordained mis- 
sion to lift men toward God.- He often spoke of the 
Divine influence in the exposition of his own chosen 
art, and evidently earnestly sought to develop in his 
pupils the genuine, life-giving religion that he pos- 
sessed. 

Trials he had; difficulties rose mountain high in 
his pathway ; yet he went forward manfully and tri- 
umphantly. He never made enemies, yet enemies 
he had, who attacked in secret and openly; still, 
** with malice toward none and with charity for all,” 
he pursued the right as God gave him to see it, and 
never reviling his revilers, nor rewarding evil with 
evil, he lived a manly, Christian life, though often at 
great personal self-sacrifice. 

He had a manly ambition, yet an ambition beauti- 
fied by a childlike humility. No father ever doted 
on his offspring with more absolute and ioving solic- 
itude than he upon his schvol. His time, strength 
and life were freely offered for the highest good of 
his pupils, As Milton ambitiously prophesied that 
he would yet write a poem (the Paradise Lost) that 
the world would not willingly let die, so our hero 
would rear an institution so firm in its foundations, 
so broad, so sound, so symmetrical in superstructure, 
and so wisely suited to the times and wants of men, 
that it should abide for long time to bless mankind. 

His conception of Oratory was the best and broad- 
est possible use of voice, action and all means of 
expression of human sentiment by Christianized, 
consecrated men and women to the end of elevating 
and ennobling the human being. He was hero- 
martyr to his idea of oratory as a God-given means 
of instructing, convincing, reforming men. Hence, 
with him no sphere of action, no branch of science 
or art, no capability of voice, or natural ability, noth- 
ing in scholastic attainments or native gifts was to be 
accounted useless, so that these things enriched 
character, strengthened the individual, contributed 
aught to the personal power of the orator. He found 
place and use in his theory for all true schularship 
and culture, and sought to train the powers of ex- 
pression so as to make effective for good all there is 
in or of the individual. Ele helped to make good 
teachers orators. 

With a high and manly ambition, I find in him a 
masterly self-control. Naturally impulsive, even pas- 
sionate, he had fought great battles and won great 
victories over self, and was thereby fitted to control 
others. I have seldom seen a man more completely 
self-subdued, nor more completely master of others 
properly under his authority. His presence secured 
willing obedience ; even glad and filial loyalty was 
the universal testimony in his classes and school. 
He walked amidst temptations safe where others 
with less to resist and less self-control, would have 
failed or fallen. ; 

There was great enthusiasm—great warmth and 
animation of feeling ever manifested in him, in the 
objects and ends of action. The heart must burn 
with love of truth before the intellect will take fast 
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hold or be competent to impart it. If the teacher 
would inspire others with truth, he must himself get 
and give the truth in love of it. Prof. Shoemaker 
was a true teacher in this particular—his whole soul 
glowed with a genuine love of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good—especially when found in human lile 
and character ; and his sweet-toned voice, his match- 
less expression of countenance, and his eye, always 
visible speech, made every form and shade of thought 
and feeling effective for good. From the highest 
flights of the maginative to the plainest, everyday 
experience ; from the most solemn tragedy to the most 
humorous comedy ; his powers of expression never 
failed to give fit force and effect. The love of truth 
with him gave to it power in his interpretations and 
expressions. | 

Naturally benevolent, he was habitually charitable 
to the undeserving and kind to all. He will be re- 
membered long by many whom he has befriended by 
words of cheer and deeds of love. Friends, pupils 
and family will bear me witness that he was self-for- 
getting and self-sacrificing in his kindness. We find 
in this element of his character one of his excellen- 
cies as ateacher. Out of his great loving heart there 
welled that abounding sympathy that quickened every 
soul to higher life that came under his tuition, and 
bound all to their loving and beloved teacher, as with 
hooks of steel. If you would know how they loved 
him, you should see what I witnessed a few weeks 
after his decease at his residence, where many of his 
pupils passed and paused before a life-like photograph 
oftheir adoredteacher. The quivering lip, the tearful 
eye, the sad sigh, and the indescribable eloquence of 
grief and affection of that scene impressed me as no 
similar scene ever did, and I reflected then as I be- 
lieve now that the true teacher lives and will longest 
live in the gratitude of the loving hearts of his disci- 

les. : 

" I will not invade the sacred sphere of domestic 
life for evidence of his character as a.man and a 
teacher, and yet am warranted in saying what in jus- 
tice cannot remain unsaid—that the conjugal, pater- 
nal and filial affection that rendered that home well- 
nigh a paradise, was, to those who knew the facts, 
most satisfactory evidence of the loving heart that was 
the life of that household. 

And I must not fail to add that the uniform com- 
pleteness of his professional success came in no small 
measure from .the co-operation of one who walked 
and worked with him in unqualified affection and 
unquestioned competency to supplement his efforts to 
fulfill his high mission. 

If words can express aught of manly affection his 
last message to his companion crowns the climax of 
a life of love. Speaking to an attendant friend he 
said, in his last hours, “ Tell her I love her next to 
heaven,’ and this message came, as it- were, when his 
soul was already almost within the gates of pearl. 

But as a teacher his loving sympathy was, perhaps, 
not more marked than his quick and accurate in- 
tuitions of the mental states and demands of his pu- 
pils and auditors. Few could equal him in his mas- 
terly adaptation of subject matter to the wants of those 
he would instruct or amuse. His power of prompt 
and complete adaptation was backed by a remarkable 
versatility of talent that enabled him to meet the 
demands upon him. If not the most profound and 
learned thinker, he was one of the most accurate and 
forcible interpreters of others’ thoughts, and was 
always clear and cogent in expressing his own. 

I must not fail to note that rare and nice apprecia- 
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tion of wit and humor that so eminently character. 
ized our departed loved one, and rendered him uni- 
formly the welcome companion and guest. His own 
rare relish of wit was only equalled by his ability to 
express it to others. All his powers of voice and 
action were brought into requisition, as with a royal 
relish of the English classics of wit and humor he 
held large audiences for hours spell-bound in their 
enjoyment of his masterly interpretations. - Yet, wit 
and humor were not ends with him but means—pol. - 
ished and potent—of quickening new and nobler as- 
pirations to higher life. He looked deep down into 
the soul, and sought to vitalize every power that 
would elevate and improve man. He sought to 
make the most and best of each individual pupil, 
Is there a higher aim in the philosophy of teaching? 
I doubt if many teachers can be found who more 
effectively accomplish this object. 

All other graces and gifts of character were glori- 
fied in him by a consecration to his life-work that 
was simply grand. His was an entire, a whole. 
souled consecration. I have often, at his request, 
conversed with him through the hours of midnight 
upon his plans and purposes in life, and I cannot 
properly express or emphasize the conviction thus 
wrought within me of his unreserved devotion to 
teaching and perpetuating his work in his school. 
He saw possibilities in the human voice untouched 
by prevailing methods and theories; he conceived 
new ways and means of vitalizing the dormant pow- 
ers of soul, by the art of oratory, and his soul glowed 
with enthusiasm a: the idea of so exalted a personal 
cilling as this kind of mimistry to humanity. To 
this grand idea he was hero-martyr. His soul over- 
leaped the bounds of physical endurance, His heart 
throbbed out life’s last pulsation at thirty-eight by 
overwork. 

By all I know of him FI feel that the one message 
of all that he would have me bring to you, his felluw- 
teachers, is, Be true to your trust. Be consecrated 
to your conception of personal duty.. Agassiz died 
at 66, Froebel at 70, and Pestalozzi at 81; who shall 
say that equal length of life would not have ranked 
him with these honored dead ? 

With all our admiration of his talents and attain- 
ments, after all the best boon he has left us is his life, 
This is pure, perennial, immortal: its influence 
abides on earth though it has entered heaven. His 
body is at rest; the sweet music of his voice is silent; 
his smile no more lights our countenances with glad- 
ness at his cordial greetings; but his example of 
noble living remains and will remain to enoble while 
there are hearts to love purity, and. minds to appre- 
ciate a noble character. His life teaches us that 
heroism is not dead, that ours is a calling worthy our 
highest aspirations, our best efforts, our all—our 
lives, if need be. 

The forces that lift humanity to higher things are 
silent, and often seemingly insignificant. Like the 
forces of light, heat, and gravitation, holding the 
worlds in poise and place, and quickening and de- 
veloping organic nature, so institutions, ideas, and 
social improvements—all are products—are nurtured 
and ripened by agencies we hardly note in their time 
and methods of operation. Where and when we 
least look for great things, there often come to pass 
wonders. 

Especially is this true of the realm of truth and 
human advancement. A wise and true teacher con- 
ceives a new and nobler ideal of human perfection 
than has ever yet been realized, and by quiet, hum- 
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ble agencies, he directs the forces that work out his 
ideal into actual life and character. Behold a new 
creation! And God beholding pronounces it good! 
Society has an organic growth toward perfection. 
Every true, progressive teacher is builder in this 
organism; creator of new forms and modes of life 
and character. Such was Prof. Shoemaker. He 
was artist, author, inventor. He evinced his faith by 
works. He was pioneer, advance guard—herald of 
the new. He advanced his standards upon new 
fields, fought the battle, won a decisive victory for 
Oratory. 

On a calm, sweet evening in early summer his 
short day on earth closed, With hands uplifted he 
invoked Heaven’s blessings on his family and friends, 
and last and sweetest of all his words—there came 
from hs lips this message of celestial foresight and 
kindly remembrance of all on earth: “ It is well—I 
am almost over.’’ God’s finger touched him, and he 
sleeps calmly, peacefully. ‘Like one who wraps 
the drapery of his couch about him and lies down to 
pleasant dreams,” he passed to the silent shore. 
Requiescat in pace, brother, friend, fellow-teacher, 
Let thy sweet spirit inspire us to live as thou didst, 
that our last end may be like thine. 

“ Think not,” said Socrates to Crito, “when you 
shall see my lifeless body cold in death that it is I— 
I shall be gone.” So has flown the immortal spirit 
of our loved one to realms of light. Let us bring to 
his tomb no vain regrets, no complaints to Providence 
for his untimely taking-oft, but let us rather, thank 
God that we have known him, and that we have felt 
the power of his life, and let us believe, with the 
poet, that 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
‘Than never to have loved at all.’’ 


Prof. E. O. Lyte presented the following 
preamble and resolutions : 


WHEREAS, it has pleased God to take from among 
us, in the’ prime of his life and in the midst of his 
usefulness, Professor J. W. Shoemaker, President of 
the National School of Elocution and Oratory, Phila- 
delphia, therefore, 

Resolved, That, while we recognize in his death the 
hand of Him “ who doeth all things well,” we de- 
plore his early departure; and we deeply sympa- 
thize with his relatives and friends, who have lost a 
‘loving associate; with the school of which he was 
president, which has lost a guiding hand; with the 
friends of education, who have lost one of its most 
earnest workers and brightest ornaments ; and with 
the Christian Church, which has lost a devoted and 
steadfast supporter. 


Prof. MontGoMerY, of Millersville, had 
known Prof. Shoemaker for many years. He 
first became acquainted with him as a student 
at Millersville, a young man of tender affec- 
tions, of social instincts, pure and good. His 
pupils idolized him. As a teacher ‘he was 
eminently successful, both in the class room 
and on the platform. His ability for organi- 
zation was wonderful, and his capacity for 
work extraordinary. As a Christian he was 
devoted and zealous, true to himself, his family 
and his God. May it be ours also,- when the 
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Great Teacher calls us hence, to say like him, 
‘* All is well.” 

Dr. SHumaKER, of Chambersburg, recalled 
the first time he had met him. ‘The work 
he did in attracting attention to his specialty 
made the public greatly his debtor. The 
power of oratory is one of the grandest pos- 
sessed by a human being. His appreciation 
of an excellent production in literature was 
very fine. His whole life was devoted to the 
-power of giving utterance to those thoughts 
which thrill the heart and influence the life. 
In his death there has been loss to every 
teacher and to every child in Pennsylvania. 

Gen. Eaton had been very favorably im- 
pressed with Prof. Shoemaker, because he 
seemed one of the men in this country who 
are strong to correct grave defects. He was 
a reformer in his specialty. He aimed to 
cultivate possessing and expressing together, 
being and seeming. His purpose was high, 
and the result of his work was in good de- 
gree a realization of that purpose. 

The resolutions were then adopted bya 
rising vote. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Executive Committee 
being the next thing in order, Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, chairman, spoke much as follows: 


It is sometimes. said that history repeats itself. 
Years ago, in merry old England, there raged a long 
and bitter contest between the House of York and the 
House of Lancaster. Duiing the current week there 
has been a generous rivalry between York and Lancas- 
ter in connection with the sessions of our Association. 
The Executive Committee gave the lion’s portion of 
the programme to the Red Rose, and perhaps a word 
of explanation may not be out of place at this time. 

The Committee first selected the tepics for discus- 
sion, then looked around for suitable persons to pre- 
pare papers on these various topics. It was their de- 
sign to have all parts of the State and all grades of the 
profession represented. But somany persons accepted 
and declined, that at last, in sheer despair, the Com- 
mittee threw itself into the arms of Lancaster, whose 
sons have never failed-to support the Association. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the House of York rallied 
around the programme, the teachers representing the 
other counties of the State nobly did their share of 
the work, and everybody feels that this meeting has 
been eminently successful. 

It was, of course, the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee to make the exercises interesting, and several 
times it became necessary for the Chairman to state 
truth in paradoxical or extravagant forms, for the pur- 
pose of provoking discussion. Those who bear this 
fact in mind, who know the order of thought in 
which I stand, and judge.with that spirit of charity 
which puts the best construction upon the words and 
deeds of others, will never for a moment suppose that 
I would employ any argument to justify what is 
vulgar or obscene, But when I have said that, I do 
not relinquish the position that the Comic has a 
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reconciling i:fluence, that it acts as a safety-valve by 
which escapes our discontent with the ills and con- 
tradictions of life; that there is always something de- 
fective, if not suspicious, about the piety of him who 
never allows a smile to play upon his countenance, 
and that the reason why some teachers fail in govern- 
ment is found in the fact that they have never 
studied that part of esthetics which treats of the 
nature and use of the Comic. 

And yet, although I cherish this lofty ideal of the 
mission of the Comic, I have thought proper to vary 
the programme of the last evening from the usual 
custom, and to give it a new turn by two memorial 
addresses. That fell destroyer, Death, that severs the 
tenderest ties, breaks up the happieset homes, and 
dashes the most brilliant prospects to the ground, 
has struck down two of the leaders of our ranks 
What could be more appropriate in this hour of part- 
ing than to recall the memory of those who have de- 
parted to the other world? Looking at it from the 
earthly standpoint, we cannot reconcile ourselves to the 
mysterious Providence which removed them from us 
in the day of their usefulness and their strength. 
But the case looks different when viewed from the 
Christian standpoint, The true teacher on leaving 
this earth takes up his abode with the Great Teacher 
on high, is transplanted to a more congenial clime, 
where development in goodness and righteousness is 
far more rapid and more complete. 

Nor have our deceased friends been so far from 
us during our deliberations as we might at first sup- 
pose, For if I read the sacred volume aright, those 
who have gone before us in the way of salvation are 
like a cloud of wiinesses looking down upon us from 
the other world. May we so study their examples, 
follow their faith, that at death we may enter into 
their joy, and thus abide with them in rest and peace 
until both they and we shall reach our common con- 
summation of redemption and bliss in the glorious 
resurrection of the last day. 

The work of the Executive Committee is done, 
and we now make way for. able successors chosen 
this day for the coming year. 

State Supt. WickERSHAM was then called 
upon. He had been much pleased with the 
proceedings of the sessions, with the good order 
of the meeting, and the business-like manner in 
which its work had been dispatched, and con- 
gratulated the President and the Executive 
Committee upon the excellence of the pro- 
gramme and papers. If, however, he had 
anything to suggest in the way of improve- 
ment, it would be fewer papers and more dis- 
cussion. Not superficial work is wanted. but 
that which digs down to the roots of things, 
and aids in the solution of certain unsolved 
problems. He commended also the good 
judgment of the committee in presenting 
the memorial papers of the evening, which 
tributes were eminently merited. In the 
twenty-eight years that have elapsed since the 
organization of the State Association, the 
educational progress made in Pennsylvania 
has been largely through its agency — in the 
organization of Institutes, the supervision of 
schools, and in the system of Normal Schools. 
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Its members have greatly grown. Knowledge 
has indeed increased, but enthusiasm is no 
greater now than when grand work was done 
in those old historic days. 

Dep. Supt. Houck could recall no meeting 
more successful than this. The short papers 
and prompt discussions were a great improve. 
ment on some former sessions. He suggested 
some means for increasing the attendance 
next year, promising a good programme for 
Washington in 1881. 

Judge FisHer, who had been present during 
the sessions, was now called upon by Prof. 
Schaeffer. Describing his school-boy days at 
Harrisburg, he expressed astonishment at the 
change which has gradually taken place in the 
teaching force of the Commonwealth. _ Fifty- 
five years ago his old teacher was too fond of 
drink ; now such men have disappeared from 
the profession. Since that time also ladies 
have gone very largely into the school room, 
and they excel greatly as teachers The As- 
sociation in meeting here had conferred bene- 
fit upon the community, and he hoped its 
members would never regret their visit to the 
ancient town of York. 

Dr. J. W. Kirk, of York, had heard with 
much gratification the addresses and_ papers 
read. He wished to thank the Association 
for having made choice of York as the place 
of its meeting in 1880. All he had to regret 
was that so few citizens had been present 
during the sessions. He was surprised and 
mortified that Lancaster had sent a larger 
delegation than York. But he had been es- 
pecially delighted, among other things, with 
the discussion upon the moral training of the 
young. It shows—if this discussion be a fair 
presentation of the actual state of the case— 
that the influence. of the public school is a 
great moral power in the community. 

Mr. James Ke tL, of York: Everywhere I 
have heard this expression, ‘* Why, this is a 
most distinguished body of educators !’’. We 
feel highly honored at your presence amongst 
us, and shall be glad to have so eminent a 
body of workers in the great cause of educa- 
tion soon again in our midst. I am amem- 
| ber here, because I wished to identify myself 
| with the Association. Lancaster is foremost 

in membership, but York in attendance ; and 
| we promise that if you shall soon come again 
| to York, we will increase that attendance five 
| hundred per cent. 
Prof. Noet, member of the school board, 
, would endorse what had been said by his fel- 
low townsmen, expressing regret that the at- 
tendance had not been larger. York takes 
‘ pride in the fact that the Continental Con- 
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gress once met within her borders. She 
may now add to that the fact that a congress 
of educators has also met here, whose pur- 
pose is to break the shackles of ignorance. 
As to the question of morals, which has been 
so well discussed, one point, has not been 
brought out into sufficient prominence. 
namely, good manners—the greater includes 
the less. The architect is remembered in the 
structure he builds ; so of the teacher. 

Rev. P. AnstTapT expressed his sincere 
gratification at the Christian spirit which per- 
vaded the Association. He had been 
alarmed at the cry of ‘ godless schools,” 
but the proceedings of this convention had 
relieved his mind of that alarm. 
of Christian thought he had found running 
through every paper read during the sessions, 

Messrs. S. A. BAER and J. W. Harvey were 
appointed a committee to conduct Mr. Jesse 
NEWLIN, the newly-elected President, to the 
chair. \ 

‘The late presiding officer, in brief and fit- 
ting words, thanked the Association and all 
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‘who had contributed to the success of the 
| sessions, for their kind sympathy and active 
co-operation. He had enjoyed the meeting, 
and would always regard it one of the ‘‘green 
spots’’ of his official life. He took pleasure, 
as his last official act, in presenting to the 
State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
the young and honored son of Schuylkill, 
whose record speaks for itself——County Super- 
intendent New in, President elect. 

President New in, in a few words, acknowl- 
edged the honor conferred, which he appre- 
ciated all the more when he looked back 
along the line of good men who have pre- 
ceded him, and about him upon the faces of 
men who merited this honor more than him- 
self. He was gratified, also, when he looked 
upon the efficient Executive Committee upon 
whom would devolve the duty of preparing - 
the programme of exercises for the coming 
year. 

The long-metre doxology was then sung, 
the benediction pronounced, and the Associa- 
| tion adjourned sine die. 
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EVENING HYMN. 


‘oderato. “ Ave SANCTISSMA.” 


1. Hail, thou most sa-cred One, We lift our souls to Thee; Hear Thou our 
2. Je - sus, most gra-cious One, We trust Thy ten - der care; We give our 
-o- 


* ~_- 


even - ing song, ’Tis night-fall on the sea, Watch us while shad-ows lie 
hearts to Thee, Hear Thou our hum - ble prayer, Oh, Thou whose love doth shine 
-@- 


_- 


Far o’er the wa - ters spread, Hear Thouthe heart’s lone sigh, Thine too hath 
Match - less for ev - er - more, Come and each thought re - fine, Come, we im- 
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bled. Thou who hast tast - ed death, Aid. us when death is near, Whis-per of 
plore. Save Thou our souls from ill, Guard Thou our lives from fear; ; Our hearts with 
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heav’n to faith, Blest Sa - viour, Blest Sa - viour, “po Sa - viour, aa gra - cious, Oh, 
com - fort fill, Blest Sa - viour, Blest Sa - viour, hear, Sa -viour, most gra - cious, Oh, 


pata ttaa t-te tag 
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_take us to thy care, Je - sus, we be-seech Thee, Hear Thou our prayer. 
take us to thy care. Je - sus, we be-seech Thee, Hear Thou our prayer, 
ae 2: ‘ 
- ; ama oOo 





